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Matural History. 


The work, of which we now give the first portion of an 
inal translation, will, we feel confident, amuse and in- 





> osiginal a 
struct the generality of our readers. It was transmitted to 
‘ us by a judicious friend in Paris, who has assured us that 


the work is there highly esteemed. We have seen no an- 
nouncement of its having yet found its way to London; 
and we have every reason to believe that our translation is 
the first that has appeared. This production will remind 
our readers of Goldsmith’s celebrated work ; but it pos- 
eesses one great advantage over that popular faveurite: it 
treats of important discoveries made subsequently to the 


time of Goldsmith ; discoveries which have thrown a new 


light over some points, until lately, involved in great ob- 
ecurity. The work is one volume, and consists of nearly 
four hundred pages, illustrated by four engravings of a 
vace of non-descript and extinct animals. 


PREFACE, 


My object in publishing these letters, is to give the pub- 
tic eome idea of the curious results of observations made 
by our most distinguished modern naturalists, in the study 
of the terrestrial globe. 

If I may judge by the pleasure’ I have experienced in 
examining their interesting inquiries, I shall have per- 
formed a service, not unacceptable to those who have a 
taste for the acquisition of knowledge, without having it 
dn-cheir power to devote much time to study. 

As I have endeavoured to adapt my style to the compre- 
hension of persons little versed ir. the study of natural 
history, such an elementary knowledge of that subject as 
is acquired in the routine of a common school education 
wil} suffice to render these letters intelligible. 

Anxious to avoid being the means of diffusing error, 
I have imposed upon myself an obligation to adduce no 
opinion that is not sanctioned by the authority of a cele- 
brated name. 

The admirable work of M. Cuvier on fossil] bones has 
supplied me with all that I have written on that subject. 
Most of my observations on the formation of the mineral 
crast of the earth, on volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. are 
taken from the lectures of M. Cordier. 

I have also borrowed something from the works and 
lectures of M. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. 

Whenever I have hazarded my own opinions, I have 
been careful to make known their source, that they might 
not be received with the confidence due to those which are 
supported by the authority of the celebrated men whom I 
have just mentioned. 

LETTERS ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE 

BY M, ALEX B 
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[Tvanslated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
LETTER L—Op rns oesnent Systexe 


It tw then, Madam, your serious request that I should 
correspond with you on the subject of our last conver- 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1824. 


I could allege many reasons sufficient to justify me in 
refusing to obey your command; but, setting aside all 
those that do not regard yourself, are you not aware, that, 
although I may have succeeded in engaging your atten- 
tion for some time by presenting to your mind new sub- 
jects of meditation, I can hardly hope to awaken an equal 
degree of interest by means of cold letters, conveying to 
you, periodically, ideas that will no longer possess the 
charm of novelty ? 

A letter may often tell you what you already know, 
without satisfying you on the subject of your immediate 
curiosity. 

You have, however, rendered useless whatever objec- 
tions I may urge to oppose the gratification of your 
wishes, by formally announcing your intention to listen 
to none. I shall, therefore, without further comment, 
enter upon my subject; but, if I become obscure or te- 
dious, do not fail to let me know it. 

The subject of our correspondence will be the documents 
furnished to us by the enlightened observation of philoso- 
phers, relative to the revolutions of which our globe must, 
at different periods, have been the victim. But, Madam, 
before I make known to you the opinions formed by mo- 
dern naturalists on this subject, I think it will be agreeable 
to you to have some idea of the principal systems which 
have been invented for the last two centuries, on the origin 
of our planet, the modifications it may have experienced, 
the deluge, and the causes which may reasonably be pre- 
sumed to involve its future ruin. 

All these inquiries which so much engaged the attention 
of authors who wrote in the eighteenth century, on the 
Theory of the earth, hardly find a place in modern works 
on geology ; and our most distinguished literati, notwith- 
standing the additional knowledge they have acquired, or 
rather in consequence of that knowledge, have deemed it 
fit to refrain from discussing them. 

But, though the naturalists of the present day no longer 
lose their time in inventing theories of the earth, it may be 
interesting to know those which havé been the most gene- 
rally received, or which have been proposed by the most 
celebrated aaturalists. They belong, in fact, to the history 
of the progress of the human understanding on this sub- 
ject, and I shall, by giving you a brief exposition of them, 
in some measure imitate the historians of all ages, who 
have thought fit to introduce the recital of well authenti- 
cated events, by an account of the fables which have ob- 
tained credit among different people, but which they have 
represented in their true light. 

Burnet is the first author who has, in modern times, 
endeavoured to explain, by a system, the general revolu- 
tions which the earth has experienced, and those which it 
is yet destined to undergo. The following are his ideas 
upon the subject. 

The earth, which was at first only a fluid mass, a chaos 
composed of matter of every species, and of every figure, 
began to assume a regular form, when the heaviest parts, 
descending towards its centre, had formed there a hard 
and solid nucleus, enveloped in the waters, which, being 
lighter, were collected around it on all sides. The air es- 
caped above this superficial and watery bed, whilst, on its 
surface, floated, as being lighter, a thin layer of unctuous 





oily matter, at first unmixed, but soon afterwards united 
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with the earthy particles which had risen in the air, and 
which gradually fell as the atmosphere became purified 
This mixture of the oily superficial layer with the gross 
particles fallen from the atmosphere, formed the first land 
which men cultivated before the deluge. It was light, 
and extremely fertile; its surface was perfectly smooth, 
and free from inequalities of every kind. 

But the first men did not long enjoy this happy abode. 
The heat of the sun, drying up by degrees the soil which 
they cultivated, at length caused it to crack at the end of 
fifteen or sixteen centuries, and the terrestrial crust fell 
into the abyss of waters beneath it. 

Such, according to Burnet, was the cause of the deluge. 
He considers our present continents as large masses of the 
ancient crust, which have filled up the abyss of the waters : 
the islands and rocks under water are small fragments of 
it, and the heights and hollows, by which the face of our 
soil is varied, are consequences of the confusion occasioned 
by the fall of the crust. As for the ocean, it isa part of 
the ancient abyss, the remaining part of it having entered 
the interior cavities, with which the ocean communicates. 

This system, as you see, Madam, is supported by no ob- 
servations, by no authenticated facts. It may be consix 
dered merely as the production of the imagination of the 
author; it is explanatory of nothing, and no inferences 
can be deduced from it. Yet, as Burnet was not deficient 
in talent, and as his book was well written, it remained in 
repute until the period when the discovery of very im- 
portant phenomena gave a new direction to philosophical 
speculation. 

These curious phenomena, which form the foundation 
of all the systems invented since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, consist in the existence of bones of 
fish, shells, and other marine animal productions in the 
interior of the soil of our continents. These marine pro- 
ductions, particularly the shells, are exceedingly numerous, 
and sometimes in a state of excellent preservation: they 
are often found inclosed in the hardest stones. 

You are, perhaps, Madam, curious to know what natu- 
ralist first made and published these important observa- 
tions. His name is obscure, his profession still more so. 
Bernard Palissy lived towards the end of the sixteenth 
century: he was a potter, and resided at Paris. The 
greatest natural philosopher, as Fontenelle observes, ever 
formed by the unassisted efforts of genius, he was the 
first who dared to aver at Paris, in the face of all the 
learned world, that fossil shells were real shells formerly 
deposited by the sea® in the places where they were found, 
and not minerals, extraordinary productions, mere Jusue 
natura, as they were supposed to be in his time. The 
proofs which he adduced appeared incontestible to all who 
examined them. Nearly a century, however, elapsed, be» 
fore his opinions were predominant, and became the means 
of awakening new ideas in the minds of the learned. 

The first system in which an hypothesis is proposed to 
explain the existence of fossil bodies in the interior of our 
continents, is that of Woodward. He maintains that, at 
the period of the deluge, God, by an act of his will, sus- 
® By fossils are understood the remains of organized bodies 


found in the interior of the earth, and, in a manner, incor- 
porated with it. A more accurate definition of the meaning 














attached to the term fossilisalion will be found in the lettera 
which treat particularly of animal fossils. 
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pended the powcr of cohesion which united together the 
molecules of all’ solid bodies; that he thus reduced all 
these bodies to dust, and that the waters of the deluge, 
moistening this dust, formed of it a sort of soft paste, 
easily penetrated by all sorts of marine productions. 

The author has recourse to this hypothesis, because he 
is, aware how impossible is the supposition, that during 
the short period of time that the deluge lasted, the water, 
which covered the earth, should have power to decompose 
the continents to any considerable depth, and to dissolve 
the hardest stones, so as to render them the receptacles of 
marine productions. We shall shortly have occasion to 
mention the existence of facts which prove incontrovertibly, 
that the deposition of marine bodies in the places where 
they are found, cannot be the result of a violent and sudden 
movement. 

The work of Woodward is filled with observations, of 
which the truth and accuracy have been confirmed by time. 
He says that he has discovered that all the terrestrial mat- 
ter in England, from its surface to the greatest depths to 
which he has descended, was disposed in layers; that, in 
a great number of these layers, there are shells and other 
nrarine productions; he then adds, that he has ascertained, 
by means of his correspondents and friends, that the land 
of every country is composed in the same manner, and 
that shells are found mixed with it, not only on the sum- 
mits of mountains, but in the bottom of the deepest hol- 
lows. He has remarked, that these layers were horizon- 
tally placed one above another, as would be the case with 
matter transported by the waters and deposited in the form 
of a sediment. 

Nothing can be more just than these observations ; but, 
on the other hand, it is manifestly contrary to truth, that 
these substances are, as Woodward affirms, disposed, with 
respect to their proximity to the surface of the earth, in 
exact proportion to their specific gravity. This would be 
the case if the earth, having been entirely liquified at the 
time of the deluge, as the author supposes, had been har- 
dened by degrees. But, on the contrary, we may be con- 
vinced by the slightest observation, that the heaviest 
layers are frequently placed above very light substances. 
Who does not know, for instance, that rocks are frequently 
found placed above beds of clay, sand, coal, and bitumen, 
which are certainly much lighter than they are? 

Besides, another insurmountable difficulty may be. op- 
posed to the system of Woodward. This consists in the 
absurdity of supposing that there can have been a suffi- 
cient quantity of water on the globe, to liquify all the 
terrestrial matter, even allowing it, according to his hypo- 
thesis, to have been miraculously reduced to dust. 

Whiston, who, as well as Woodward, wrote in English, 


‘ adopte, indiscriminately, in his work, all the observations 


of the latter; but he proposes new hypotheses, which will 
appear to you very singular, although many of them are 
not without ingenuity. It is this author’s constant en- 
deavour to adhere scrupulously to the text of Genesis. 
According to him, the earth was formerly a comet, in 
which all the elements, confusedly blended together, 
formed one vast abyss. The gross vapours, surrounding 
it on all sides, enveloped it in eternal obscurity, and 
** darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

The day after the creation, the earth, having acquired a 
greater degree of solidity, became a planet, and assumed a 
spherical form. The atmosphere was cleared from the 
gross particles which had before darkened it, and which 
now fell to the surface of the globe; the air was purified, 
and, yielding a free passage to the rays of the sun, pere 
mitted it, for the first time, to shine on the surface of our 
earth. Thus was executed the will of the Almighty, 
when he said, **Let there be light.” 

Whiston, after having cndeavoured to explain, consist- 
ently, all the particulars of the creation, arrives at the 
deluge. According to him, this, great, disaster-was occa- 
sioned by the passage of a comet, whose tail met our 
eurth, and enveloping it, during forty days, in its thick 
and watery vapour, inundated it, during all that times 





with a rain so copious, that, in two days, as much water 
descended upon the earth, as is now containcd in the 
whole ocean. The vapours of the tail of the comet were 
the flood-gates of heaven, which God opened, according 
to the words of Genesis, ** and the windows of heavcn were 
opened.” 

The author, by means of this rain continued for the 
space of forty days, might have accounted satisfactorily 
enough for the deluge, even supposing that the water had 
covered the earth to a height exeeeding that which is fixed 
by the holy scriptures. But, that he may not depart from 
the sacred text, he does not allow this rain, derived from so 
distant a source, to have been the only cause of the deluge : 
as Buffon says, he takes water wherever it can be found, 
and supposes the comet, when it approached the earth, to 
have exercised upon its whole mass, an attraction, by vir- 
tue of which the waters contained in the great abyss (he 
also supposes a great abyss of water under our continents) 
were agitated by so violent a commotion, that the super- 
ficial crust, unable to resist it, was burst asunder in several 
parts, and the waters of the interior diffused over its sur- 


face; ‘* and the same day were all the fountains of the great | 


deep broken up.” 

Whiston, as you see, explains with equal facility, the 
creation and the deluge, such as they are described by 
Moses, Neither is he at all perplexed in accounting for 
the form of the earth, the long life of its first inhabitants, 
and their inordinate passions. What, do you think, is the 
difficulty which proves insurmountable to him? The 
ark of Noah, which was the salvation of mankind, is the 
rock upon which his system splits. How was it possible 
to account, by natural causes, for its preservation amidst 
the subversion of all nature, while the waters of the tail of 
the comet, on one hand, and the torrents of the great 
abyss, on the, other, were inundating and destroying all 
matterjto the innermost recesses of the earth ? ** It is easy 
to imagine,”’ says Buffon, ** how distressing is the situation 
ofa man, who, after having accounted for so many im- 
portant events without having. recourse to miracles or the 
intervention of supernatural power, finds himself pre- 
vented from proceeding further, by a single detached cir- 
cumstance. Our author, therefore, prefers running the 
risk of being drowned with-the ark, to the mortification of 
ascribing, a8 he ought to do, to the will of the Almighty, 
the preservation of this precious vessel. 

While I am speaking to you of the system of Whiston, 
Madam, I must not omit to make known to you an opinion, 
which he was the first to advance, although without provfs, 
or rather upon entirely false suppositions, and which has been 
confirmed by recent experiments. He supposes that there 
exists in the centre of the globe a nucleus, which was al- 
ready there while the earth was only a comet, and which, 
having been prodigiously heated, when it. approached the 
sun, has cver since preserved a great part of the high tem 
perature then acquired. You: will be less astonished by 
this opinion, if you consider to how high a degree comets 
are sometimes heated. In 1680 a comet passed so. near 
the sun, that, according to astronomers, it must have 
acquired a temperature two thousand: times higher than 
that of red-hot iron, and that it will require fifty thousand 
years to cool it. We may then suppose that the nucleus 
of our earth is still burning, as not more than six thou- 
sand years have elapsed since the: period when it was 
heated. 

However this nay be, one of the most curious observa- 
tions of latter years is that, by meansof ‘which it- is de- 
monstrated that the temperature is invariably more ele- 
vated in. proportion to our proximity to the centre of the 
earth, a fact necessarily leading to the supposition of a 
very considerable internal heat. But I will not anticipate 
what I have to say upon this subject, 

I should fear to weary your attention by descybing 
particularly to you all the other systems which, tefore the 
time of Buffon, have been invented to explain the forma- 
tion of the planets, the deluge, the future fate of the 





earth, &c. Nevertheless, as Leibnitz has given his opi- 


nion upon this subject, I cannot forbear telling you what 


has been the result of his speculations. 


According to him, the planets are so many little suns, 
which, after having burnt a long time, have been finally 
extinguished for want of combustible matter, and have 
become opaque bodies. The fire has, by the liquefaction 


of the various kinds of mater, invested them with a vitri- 


fied layer, and all bodies found upon their surface are 
either glass reduced to very small particles like sand, ox 
glass 1wixed with fixed salts and water. 

A large quantity of the water which had been reduced 
to vapour by the original burning temperature of the 
earth, fell to its surface as soon as it was become cold, and 
formed the seas and oceans, such as we now behold them. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, a writer 
(Maillet) who thought fit to assume the character of an 
Indian philosopher, gave to the world his ideas on the 
formation of our globe, its original state, and future de» 
tiny. His work met with great, and, in some’ 
merited success. It is, in fact, well written, and filled’ 
with just observations, particularly on the subject of fossil! 
remains. The inferences deduced from those observations’ 
are certainly not admissible in the present state of science, 
but may have been so, at the- period when. the author’ 
wrote. Having observed traces of the presence’of the sea’ 
on the summits of the highest mountains, and’ believing’ 
that he had grounds sufficient to justify him in consider- 
ing all the continents, without exception, as having been 
formed in its interior; relying also upon observations, 
which appeared to him to prove incontestibly that all our 
seas gradually diminish, and abandor their shores, he 
was led to conclude that our globe was formerly entirely: 
covered with water, that this immense sea had, by de- 
grees, formed in its bosom the mountains, whose summits 
appeared when the waters first began to retires that'the 
whole surface of our continents was afterwards left bare, 
and that new islands will shortly arise from the bosom of 
the waves, whilst the present islands will be united to the 
continents, by the retreat of those portions of the sen, by 
which they are now separated from them. These infers 
ences are supported by facts, either carelessly observed, 
or entirely false. A more enlightened study of fossil res 
mains has proved, as we shall shortly:see, that if the sex 
did ever really cover all the continents, it never:can have 
been sufficiently copious to inundate them, except by 
leaving dry'a part of its ancient beds in a. word, that it 
has often and frequently changed its bed, but that, ac- 
cording to all appearances, it has never covered:at the eame 
time the entire surface of the earth. 

Our knowledge of the real planetary system: does not 
permit us to pause: for a moment on the pretended Tel- 
liamed’s visionary notions respecting the future destiny of 
our earth. They differ widely from the imaginations of 
Whiston ; of a part of which it may atleast be said, that 
although they are whimsical, they are not absolutely con- 
trary to the laws of nature. He is of opinion, that when 
our present sun shall have become extinct, we shall, after 
having wandered for some time in the space of the empy- 
rean, exchange it for another. He maintains that we have 
already undergone a similar revolution at the time of the 
deluge, and he thus accounts for that great catastrophe, 
and for the different length of the year before the period 
when it took place. 

Although the opinion of Maillet, upon the origin of the 
human race, resembles that of a celebrated naturalist of 
the present day, I am.so. well aware of the ridiculous man- 
ner in which it will strike you, that I hardly dare make 
it known to you. According to bim, our first ancestors 
were fish, which, having become amphibious animals, 
when the primitive earth was left dry, have finally assumed 
an entirely terrestrial nature. He.is not ashamed to sup- 
port his system by the most ridiculous stories of sirens, 
tritons, marine men, men with tails, and men having 
only a single leg and a single hand. He sometimes extra- 
vagantly distorts real facts, that he may adduce them. in 





corroboration of his opinions; he eagerly avails himself 
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of the discovery made by an English vessel of a large 
number of Esquimaux, who were navigating in their boats 
the sea of Greenland. The English succeeded in seizing 
one of these men, whom they had the barbarity to suffer to 
die of grief, perhaps of hunger, on board their vessel. 
As the only food which they offered him was entirely dif- 
ferent from that to which he had been accustomed, he 
constantly refused it, and died at the end of twenty days, 
without uttering a word. The boat and the remains of the 
man are preserved at Hull, in England, at the Admiralty 
Hall; and Maillet carries his ignorance so far as to believe 
that the body of this wretch was covered with scales from 
the waist to the soles of the feet, and that he did not pos- 


sess the power of speech. 
(To be continued. ) 


Hashions for Mecenrber. 


EvEentno Dress.—Gold-colour striped gossamer dress: 
the corsage cut straight, and rather a the upper part 
full, poe pancreas. with narrow gold-colour satin rou- 
leaus: a trimming of bonffunts, separated by turban folds, 
rises from the waist, and forms a stomacher front; it ex- 
tends over the shoulder, and meets behind. The sleeve is 
short and full, and has a row of satin leaves —e 
from the band, and spreading half way: the point of eac’ 
leaf is fastened to a sinall corded satin band, and attaclied 
to the shoulder. Two rows of very full boujfunts, fastened 
to the dress by gold.colour satin turban folds, ornainent 
the bottom of the skirt. Dress hat of crepe lisse ; the brim 
circular, with one puffing and another beneath the edge. 
Round crown, ornamented with shaded satin ribbon and 
ostrich feathers of white and amber colour. Necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets of topaz vg hat aya the ear- 
rings large, and of the Chinese bell-shape. French trim- 
med white kid gloves and white satin shoes. 

Mornine Dress.—-Demi-blouse dress of rainbow- 

gros de Naples ; the waist long, and the corsage 
full and straight, and the stripes piaced perpendicularly. 
The sleeves are of the gigot de mouton shape; the upper 
part being very large, and small towards the wrist, where 
a fulness is introduced, and arranged by three flat bands, 
neatly corded with satin edges; at the bottom of the skirt 
are four wadded rouleaus of the same material as the 
dress, headed with narrow satin roleaus, and 9 broad wad- 
ded hem beneath. Lace or worked muslin frills, pelerines, 
or collerettes, are usually worn with high silk dresses: this 
in the print is a richly worked vandyke muslin pelerine, 

of two rows, with long embroidered ends crossing 
over the bust, and confined by the ccinture, which is of 

‘os de Naples, edged witk: corded satin. The hair is 

ressed in large curls. Pale yellow gloves and shoes. 
Reticule of punceau velvet, with gold chain, clasp, and 
ornaments. 
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DALLAS'S RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON. 


ee 

mong the other marks of favour which the renown of 
“ Childe Harold” brought down upon its author, was the 
notice of the Prince Regent, and the condescension of a 
lady, whose amour with his Lordship seems to have been 

un in admiration of his genius. 
was now (says his biographer) to see Lord Byron in a 
ney point of view. The town was full of company, as 
in the spring. Besides the speech he had ome on 
the frame-breaking bill, he again attracted notice on the 
Catholic question, which was agitated warmly in the Peers 
an the beginning of April. His name wasin every mouth, 
and his opinion in every hand. He converted criticism to 
ad » and admiration to love. His stanzas abounded 
with es which impressed on the heart of his readers 
pity for the miserable feelings of a youth who could express 
so admirably what be “a ; and this pity, eaiting — the 
delight proceeding from his poetry, generated a general af- 
fection of which he knew not the value; for while the fruits 
of happiness clustered around him, he neglected them, and 
absorbed in ifications that could only tend to 
injure the reputation he had gained. He professedly de- 
the society of women, yet female adulation became 
the most repr g charm to his heart. He had not ad- 
mitted the _his own family to any degree of inti- 
macy; his aunts, his cousins, were kept at a distance, and 
even his sister had hitherto shared the like fate. Among 
the admirers who had id their tribute, in prose and verse, 
to the muse of the ‘‘pilgrimage,” I have already mentioned 
one who asked for an acknow ent of the receipt of her 














letter. He had treated that letter lightly, and said he 
would not answer it. He was not able to keep his resolu- 
tion ; and, on finding his correspondent to be a fine young 
woman, and distinguished for eccentric notions, he became 
so enraptured, so intoxicated, that his time and thoughts 
were almost entirely devoted to reading her letters and an- 
swering them. One morning he was so absorbed in the 
the composition of a letter to her, that he barely nOticed 
me as I entered the room. I said, ‘‘ Pray goon;” and sat 
down at one side of the table at which he was writing, 
where I looked over a newspaper for some time. Finding 
that he did not conclude, I looked at him, and was asto- 
nished at the complete ion of his mind, and at the 
emanation of his sentiments on his countenance. He had 
a peculiar amile on his lips; his eyes beamed the pleasure 
he felt from what was passing from his imagination to his 
paper; he looked at me, and then at his writing; but I 
am persuaded he did not see me, and that the thoughts 
with which he seemed labouring, prevented his see- 
ing any thing about him. I said, ‘‘I see you are 
deeply engaged.” His ear was as little open to sound 
as his eye to vision. I got up, on which he said, ‘* Pray 
sit.” answered that I would return. This roused 
him a little, and he said, **{ wish you would.” I do 
not think he krew what passed, or observed my quitting 
him. The scene gave me great pain; I began to fear that 





his fame would be dearly —— Previous to the appear- 
ance of ** Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” his mind had 
gained some important uests over his senses; and I 
also thought he had barred his heart against the grosscr 
attacks of the passion of vanity. If these avenues of de- 
struciion to the soul were again to be thrown open by the 
publication of the poem, it were better that it had never been 
omar I called upon him the next day, when I found 
him in his usual good humour. He told me to whom he had 
been writing, and said he hoped { never thought him rude. 
I took my usual liberty with him, and honestly warned 
him of his new dangers. While I was with him the lady's 
ae him a new letter. He was a fair-faced de- 
icate boy of 15 or i4 years old, whom one might have 
taken for the lady herself. He was dressed in 2 scarlet 
hussar jacket and pantaloons, trimmed in front in much 
the same way, with silver buttons and twisted silver lace, 
with which the narrow slit cuffs of his jacket were also 
embroidered. He had light hair curling about his face ; 
and held a feathered fancy hat in his hand, which com- 
pleted the scenic appearance of this urchin Pandarus. I 
could not but suspect at the time that it was a disguise. 
If so, he never disclosed it to me; and as he had hithezto 
had no reserve with me, the thought vanished with the 
object of it, and I do not precisely recollect the mode of 
his exit. I wished it otherwise, but wishihg was in vain. 
a 


_ She Traveller. 


DESCRIPTION OF EDINBURGH. 











— 

On the morning after our arrival, B. called me up at an 
early hour, and proposed a walk to the Calton-hill. We 
went the nearest on d through some mean lanes, crossin 
a long street of black and dirty-looking buildings, which 
had a melancholy air of uninhabitedness. dal 

I hurried up the steep hill, glad to escape the hell be- 
hind me, and gained the summit before I looked back. I 

azed around me with astonishment! 1 felt as if I had 
translated into another world: ever . + 
feature of the picture was thrown into shade. The city 
lay below us in all the pride of ancient grandeur and mo- 
dern elegance. Any thing I had ever imagined of super- 
lative magnificence, shrunk into poverty and meanness 
when my eye fell on this wonderful place; and yet the 
sublimity of the scene immediatel w me was compa- 
ratively insignificant with that of the objects which sur- 
rounded it. On the north lay the Firth, the estuary of a 
noble river, to the east widening into the ocean, to the west 
apparently losing itself in a mass of blue hills, which 
bounded the distant horison. A rich and beautifully- 
varied plain lay between the Firth and the capital, over 
which, to the south, appeared the Salisbury crags, 2 cir. 
cular ridge of recht preerntiog the appearance of a hill 
of which one half had sunk into the bowels of the earth, 
leaving the rocky section to frown in commanding majesty 
over the town. From this strange line of precipices rose a 
hill, sublime in its altitude and pict ue in its form; 
and, stretching far to the west, the Pentland hills formed 
the southern boun of the rich plain, which, extending 
from them to the Forth, was finely ornamented by the Cor- 
storphine hills, a beautiful ridge, not too high to interrupt 
the prospect of the distant ins, the indistinct forms 
of which mingled with the clouds. 


Ocean, are rare accompaniments of city grandeur; and 
Edinburgh, instead of being a blot upon the fair scene, 
harmonizes with it and ornaments it. The Calton-hill 
overlooks it as much as St. Paul's overlooks London. How 
different is the scene! From the one, nothing but town 
is visible: as far as the eye can reach, the scene is filled 
with human habitations, of which the red-tiled roofs only 
are visible. From the other, the town, instead of forming 
the whole scene, appears only as an ornament to the 
country: as an appropriate decoration of art, to perfect a 
scene on which nature has lavished her noblest ornaments 

Edinburgh is built on three distinct ridges, each con- 
trasting so much with the other as to make even deformity, 
like the discords in music, add to the beauty of the general 
effect. The northern ridge is covered with elegant build- 
ings of white stone, uniformly disposed in parallel streets, 
crossed by others at right angles. Queen-street, facing the 
north, forms a terrace, overlooking the rich gardens which 
extend to the sea. Prince’s-street faces the south, formin 
another terrace, looking towards the old town, from whic’ 
it is separated y¢ a valley, in which a lake formerly stood. 
The openness, the regularity, the elegance of this new part 
of the town, contrasts finely with the strange and fantastie 
masses of the enormously-high black edifices of the middle 
ridge, which, rising gradually from the ancient palace of 
Holyrood.house, terminates in a perpendicular tock, on 
which the castle holds a most commanding as The 
southern ridge is covered with regular streets ; » being 
at a distance from the place where we stood, my attention 
was more directed to the part of the town of which we had 
a bird’s eye view, and I could not sufficiently admire the 
happy effect of contrast, which rendered insipid uniformity 
beautiful, and blackness and irregularity venerable and, 
sublime.—Letters from Scotiand. 


Che Beauties of Wess. 


* Ludimus effigiem belli” ,...00+0000.VIDA- 
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SOLUTION TO GAME XXII. 
White. Black. 
1 Queen ..... B—34+4- 1 Kinog......A—5 
2 Queen ,...B—5 2 Pawa ....B—5 
3 Castle ..,.A—8-f- MATE. 


——— 
[No. xxu1I.] 
The white, being threatened with checkmate by the 


black queen at H—1, undertakes to checkmate the black 
in eight moves at the utmost. 


Biack. 
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WHITE. 

ee a 

There is an exquisitely beautiful work just published 
by Ackermann, of the Strand, London, intended as a token 
of friendship and affection, entitled, ‘* Forget Me Not,” 
for 18253 and, for this purpose, it is assu ly a 
little momento. The letter. is neat and elegant; but 
its embellishments aro gu to any th ing we have yet 
seen. The most eo*inent artists, such as Westall, H 
and others, have teen employed to execute the plates ; at 
it is altogether g work y creditable to the enterprise 
of the pubdi-jner, and to the talents of the respective artiste, 











Rocks, an » and mountains, a noble river and the 


who be" e been employed in its execution.—See adv. 




































































































Poetry. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO MISS B——, ON THE DAY OF 
HER NUPTIALS, 
<= 
The cloud at length hath pass’d away 
That veil’d this heart of mine, 
Behold it dressed in smiles to-day, 
And gladsome e’en as thine: 
SInce thou art happy, why should I 
Shed tears of grief or heave a sigh? 
Look once again! ’tis well to gaze 
On hearts thus bright with joy, 
K'en tho’ the light that round them plays 
Should beam but to destroy; 
As sorrow but more closely clings 
To breasts which shrink not from its stings. 
1 lov'd thee! how these words recal 
The shades of hopes long past— 
Hopes of my youthful hours, but all 
Too bright, too fair to last, 
They're sunk to earth, but why should I 
Shed tears of grief or heave a sigh? 
The fires that in my bosom burn, 
Were lighted at the flame 
Which rose from Friendship’s broken urn,— 
Yet is this heart the same 
In all,—save that the flowers that twine 
Round hearts so young, are lost to mine.. 
Farewell! my latest prayer shall be, 
That heaven will bless thy lot; 
Though sorrows yet remain for me 
Through life, I'll heed them not; 
Since thou art happy, why should I 
Shed tears of grief, or heave a sigh? 
Diver pool. ys 
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Fare thee well, and for ever! I once thought thee kind; 
But ungrateful and fickle, aye, light as the wind! 
Fare thee well, and for ever; yet oft thou'lt deplore 
For the faithful that loved, but can love thee no more; 
And in bitterness sigh for the days that are fied, 
And lament thee in vain for the heart-broken dead ! 
I lov’d thee in sickness; I lov’d thee in sorrow; 
The smile of today was the smile of the morrow ; 
And when coldly and darkly fate scowled upon thee, 
More dear in that hour of ill fortune to me, 
I lov’d but the more, when the tempest wild raved, 
And for thee would the storm in its madness have braved! 
But I will not upbraid thee, all chang’d as thou art; 
For sorrow, not anger, has place in my heart. 
Fare thee well, and ’mong troops of the reckless and gay, 
Waste, cruel dissembler, the swift hours away; 
And when on the night breeze my death knell is borne, 
Too late with remorse will thy bosom be torn! 
Liverpool. G. 
THEY KNOW NOT MY HEART. 
Arr—Coolon Das. 


(From Moores New Melodies.) 





They know not my heart, who believe there can be 

One stain of this earth in its feelings for thee; ° 
Who think, while I see thee in beauty’s young hoar, 

As pure as the morning's first dew on the flow’r, 

I could harm what I love—as the sun’s wanton ray 

But smiles on the dew-drop, to waste it away! 


No—beaming with light as those young features are, 
There’s a light round thy heart which is lovelier far; 
It és not that cheek—'tis the soul, dawning clear 
Thro’ its innocent blush, makes thy beauty so dear— 
As the sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 

Is look’d up te the more, because Heaven is there. 








The following lines are said to have been written by the 
mad poet Lee, while in Bedlam :— 
“If Fortune wrap thee warm, 
Then friends about thee swarm 
Like bees about a honey-pot: 
But if dame Fortune frown, 
And cast thee fairly down, 





By Jove! thou mays'’t lie there and rot.” 
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THE DISPUTED VERSES. 
Tei eae 
The following lines are said to be really the production of 
the Doctor Marshall, to whom the verses on the burial of Sir 
John Moore have been ascribed. They appeared in the Dur. 
ham Chronicle in 1821: 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MR. JOHN BOLTON (FORMERLY OP CHEOTER-LB- 
STREET) CLOCK AND WATCH MAKER, ELVETT, DUABAM. 


Bolton, the great mechanic, is no more; 

I hope he’s landed on the Elysian shore. 

He died on Saturday lected —sober. 

The twenty-seventh day of last October ; 

His age was sixty years, though many men 
Survive indeed to three score years and ten, 
And buried on the Monday afternoon, 

Which some were pleased to say was overt soon; 
Yet, notwithstanding, many friends attended; 
And when the sacred ceremony ended, 

It might be written for the world to read— 
This is a Christian funeral indeed. 

The day was fine, the people all sedate, 

The hearse moved on in solitary state; 

And more propriety I never saw 

Observed at such a solemn scene of awe. 
Replete with due decorum was the day 

On which thisman of genius got away, 
With credit to himself—no more to truck 
In this vain wo rld—his latest hour had struc 
The heur of twelve. His morning is begun 
Where he may view the never-setting sun. 
The planetary system he could scan 

As well, perhaps, as any other man; 

He knew astronomy and optics too, 

Could make surprising glasses to look 

As well as clocks of magnitude and size; 
Could read the signs and wonders of the skies 
Had various curiosities in store— 
And now I'll say but very little more. 

I held a friendship with this man in life, 
And I respect his old and widow’d wife, 
Whose grief is not a little, that is sure; 

Her loss of property she must endure, 

As well as him who merited regard— 

He r own fidelity has its reward. 

In death his skill can hardly be diminish'd 
Some works of consequence remain unfinish‘é, 
And must remain as lumber on the shelf, 
Since few, I apprehend, but 18 Own sx.p 
Could put together (such his genius ran) 

What uu invented and what ug began. 
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A ROUND, BY FERRARI. 





The following pleasing and simple Round has been obligingly transmitted to us by a scientific friend, to whom we here tender our acknowledgments. The gentleman ‘© 


whom we are indebted for this bonne-bouche, believes it has never before ap} 


peared, except in manuscript. We are of the same opinion, having seen a great variety of similat 


compositions, without having met with this sweet little Round.—The bass and accompaniment have been supplied by our correspondent. 





Sor - ge-teO Pastor - el - li, Il 


cu-co-lo can - ta; 





& 
The literal translation of this Ryund is:—Arise, shepherds, the cuckoo sings; and already the heavens announce to us a new morning. 
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_ @ressed, at least for a British Court. A newly-made 
‘ friend of his . . & * o e e 


F*liscellantes. 


THE KING AND LORD BYRON. 





The story of the Prince Regent's gracious notice of 
Lord Byron, and the singular return it met with, is not a 
little characteristic. The occurrence took place in 1811, 
and is thus related in Mr. Dallas's Recollections of Lord 
Byron: 

** Lord Byron (says Mr. D.) was the wonder of gray- 
beards, and the show of fashionable parties. At one of 
these, he happened to go early, when there were very few 

ns assembled; the Regent went in soon after ; Lord 

yron was at some distance from him in the room. On 

being informed who he was, his Royal Highness sent a 

tleman to him to desire that he would be presented. 

he presentation, of course, took place: the Regent ex- 

pressed his admiration of Childe Harold's to oy 4 

and continued a conversation, which so fascinated the 

Poet, that, had it not-becn for an accidental deferring of 

the next levee, he bade fair to become a visitor at Carlton- 
house, if not a complete courtier. _ i 

© I called on him on the morning for which the levee 
had been appointed, and found him in a full-dress court- 
suit of clothes, with his fine black hair in powder, which 
by no means suited his countenance. I was surprised, as 
he had not told me that he should go to Court; and it 
seemed to me as if he thought it necessary to apologize for 
his intention, by his observing, that he could not in de- 
eency but do it, as the Regent had done him the honour 
to say that he hoped to see him soon at Carlton-house.— 
In spite of his assumed philosophical contempt of royalty, 
and of his decided junction with the opposition, he had 
not been able to withstand the powerful operation of royal 

ise ; which, however, continued to influence him only 
till flattery of a more congenial kind diverted him from 
the enjoyment of that which, for a moment, he was dis- 

to receive. ‘The levee had been suddenly put off, 
and he was dressed before he was informed of the altera- 
tion which had: taken place. ; 

«© Tt was the first and the last time he was ever so 


Lord Byron was more than half prepared to yield to this 
influence; and the harsh verses that proceeded from his 
n, were, I believe, composed more to humour his new 
iend’s passions than his own. Certain it is, he gave up 
all ideas of appearing at Court, and fell into the habit o 


speaking disrespectfully of the Prince.” d 


Buricd Forest.-At Lawrence Park, four miles beyond 
Linlithgow, there.is a piece of ground lower than the ad- 
joining country, and covered with moss, but tolerably 
dry, whieh the proprietor has opened with the. view of 
forming a pond. About four feet under the surface a 

{ number of large trees have been discovered, which 

e country people have pronounced to be oak. The 
wood is still fresh and fit for ase ; and there has also been 
found, strewed upon the soil, among the trees, a vast quan- 
tity of nuts, conceived to be those of the hazel. They are 
uite empty; but have preserved their form very per- 
ectly. It1is much to be wished that this curious deposit 
were examined by some. well-informed geologist, who 
would be able to note facts and circumstances which escape 
a.common observer. It is, for instance, of much impor. 
tance to know whether the trees lie confusedly, in all di- 
rections, with roots some higher some lower in the soil. 
This would indicate that successive forests have grown up 
and fallen. to the ground, one after another, from natural 
decay or common accident. But if the tops of these trees 
all point in one direction, this would show that the forest 
int hon levelled, at once, by some great catastrophe, 
such asa sudden irruption of vast currents of water.— 








A gentleman in Edinburgh is in possession of the-cap 
which the Earl of Argyle, who was beheaded in 1685, upon 
an iniquitous sentence, wore upon the scaffold. It is of 
white satin, lined with linen, and having a border beauti- 
fally wrought. It is also much stained with the blood 
which flowed from the veins of the noble martyr, The 
gentleman is a Tory, but fecls a profound and becoming 
veneration for this sad relic of one of Scotland’s greatest 
apd most upright patriots. 


- Numerous Family.—According to an authority quoted 
by Browne Willis, ** Dame Hester Temple, wite of Sir 
mas Temple, Lord of the Manor ofStow, lived to see 
above 700 of her own descendants, among whom are no 
fewer than-nine daughters, ‘all married to gentlemen of 
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Defoe.—In the centre of Whitechapel market is a little 
dirty alley, called Harrow-alley, opposite to which is a 
hair-dresser’s shop, kept by Mr. Lunsun. In this house, 
above 150 years ago, dwelt that prince of wits and excel- 
lent man, Daniel Defoe ; here he wrote that much-read, 
and excellent moral work, Robinson Crusoe, and here he 
wrote a memorable melancholy journal of the plague in 
London, of which he was an eye-witness. —-Ec.nomist. 


Amongst all the inventions of human wit, there is none 
more admirable than writing; by means whereof a man 
may copy out his very thoughts, utter his mind without 
opening his mouth, and signify his pleasure at a thousand 
miles distance, and this by the help of twenty-four letters. 
The several ways of combining these letters amount, as 
Clarius, the Jesuit, has taken the pains to compute, to 
5,852,616,738,497,664,000 ways. 


The autograph of Edward, the Black Prince, which 
antiquaries to been in search of for sony years, has at 
length been found on the roll of the Artillery Company, 
where the names and hand-writing.of some of the most 
illustrious patriots and heroes of early times are inscribed. 


Increase of Attorncys.—It appears, from the notices 
posted up near the Law Courts in Westminster, that not 
fewer than 154 persons intend to apply in the approaching 
term to be admitted as attorneys at law. Of these, seven 
are applications for re-admission from parties who have 
been attorneys before. 


At the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, in Egypt, Bonaparte 
had three aides-de-camp, or officers, killed in advancing 
with his orders to the same point. It was necessary to send a 
fourth. He had no officers near him but Eugene Beau. 
harnois and Lavalette; he called the latter, and without 
being overheard by the former, said to him, ‘J! faut y 
aller; je ne veux pas y envoyer cet enfant, et le fuire tuer 
si jeune; sa mere me V'a confié 3 vous savez ce que c'est 
que la vie.” Lavalette set off, and, contrary to every ex- 
pectation, returned safe and sound. 


Natural Curiosity.—Mr.Gall, chemist, of Woodbridge, 
has in his possession a toad and a mouse, which were dis- 
covered in a garden a day or two since. It appears, from 
the manner in which they were found, that they had killed 
each other in battle. The toad, in trying to subdue his 
enemy, has several wounds; and the mouse, which was 
fastened on the toad's back, with his teeth near the jaws, 
is supposed to have died from the reptile’s poison. 


The ladies of Paris formerly, in order to keep their bou- 
quets fresh, placed the stems in a small tin funnel, filled 
with water, and covered with green ribbon. It was found, 
however, that colds and sore throats were the consequences 
of the occasional overturning of these reservoirs, and the 
nosegays were left to their fate. 


A provincial paper advertises the ** Museum” of the 
late Mr. Kirkland, surgeon, Ashby-de-la- Zouch, which, 
among other articles of vertu, contains * many halters 
used in the execution of noted characters.” 























** Lord Bacon,” says Aubrey, *« had a delicate, lively, 
hazel eye. Dr. Harvey told me it was like the eye of a 
viper.” . 





* How to arrive at Perfection—Regularly read the sporting 
Sunday newspapers—visit the fancy honses—blow your 
steamer every night at a lush crib—associate with its fre- 
quenters—wear a poodle upper benjamin, mother-of-pearl 
buttons, a lilly shallow, and a bird's-eye wipe—chaff at 
the Fives Court, and be present at the mills—carefully 
mix up all the slang phrases in your ordinary conversation 
—call a shilling a bob—a coachman a Jarvie—your uncle 
or your father a rum old cove; and if you find yourself at 
a loss, take half a dozen lessons from any Paddington stage- 
coachman; you cannot fail becoming a perfect BLACK- 
GUARD.—London paper. 





General Otway had been many years in the service ; 
during which time several “junior Colonels had got regi-: 
ments over his head. He was at length prevailed upon, 
by his friends, to state his case to his Majesty George HI 
by petition, and employed the chaplain of the regiment to | 
draw up the document. This was accordingly done; but 
observing that it concluded with the words * and your | 
petitioner shall ever pray,” he told the chaplain he had 
made a mistake, and imagined he was presenting a peti- 
tion from himself; and he insisted on the word fight, for 
pray, which was accordingly done—*‘* and your 
shall ever fight.” ‘The 





good fortunes and families. She was born at Latimers, in 
3869, and died in 1656."” 


bluntnese 
the command of a regiment.. 


| nal estate, repays a debt to his 
|his ancestors. A gentleman, whose lands were more ex- 
| tensive than fertile, used to plant 1000 trees, on the birth 


; were, On an average, worth. one poun 


Planting -Trees,—He who plants trees. upon hie pate 
terity which he owes to 


ds, whieh 
each, an her 
coming of age; thus enabling him to give her a fortune of 
£1000 without any extraordinary economy on his part, 
the regular thinning of the trees, at proper seasons, with 
barking, &c. paying off all the current expenses, es 
yielding-him a small rent for the land. In the year 175% 
ninety-two fir trees were planted upon a piece of ground, 
about three-quarters of an acre in extent. The land was 
waste and poor; no extra expense was incurred, and no 
further attention was paid to the young trees. In 1818. 
they were cut down, and yielded ninety tonsa of timber,. 
then worth £4 per ton, givinga round sum of £360, which 
was equal to arent of £6 10s. aang Se intervening 55 
zon Can a more convincing proof be given of the faci 
ne —_ phic aman may save a fortune for his. grand- 
children 


The remains of a whale have been founds four feet " 
under the carse clay at Blair-drummond, on a part of 
property that had been covered with moss. We under- 


of every daughter, upon his waste 





bones to Edinburgh, to be placed in the museum.—Ster- 
ling Journal. : 


American Spider.—| From the Mirror, printed at Hare. 
ford, Connecticut. ]—We found, the other day, the fallow- 
ing remarkable account of the feats of a spider :—'* One 
day, last week, the workman of Mr. Peck's machine fae- 
tory, in Southington, discovered under one of the benches, 
a black snake, of the white-throat species, and about six. 
inches long, suspended by the web of a spider. The spider 
was of the common house sort, and not uncommonly la 
When first discovered, the little insect had raised its vie- 
tim about half a foot from the floor, and had hung him by 
a single thread. The ingenuity and power of the spider 
were truly wonderful. Passing rapidly. down his line, he: 
would fasten his cordage round the neck of the snake, pase 
back to his own nest, on the under surface of the,bench, 
then, going again down, ‘cast a hitch’ around the tail, 
and, returning to his nest, would avail himself of the com. 
tortions of the snake, alternately hauling up his lines, so 
as to bring his game nearer home. In this manner he 
continued his labour until evening, leaving the snake alive, 
but so completely exhausted and secured. as to be safe for 
the night: in the morning it was dead.” 











A Pun from Germany.—A young man, of the name of 
Caesar, having married a young lady called Rome, a wag 
wrote upon his door, ** Cave, Cesar, ne tua Roma flat re- 
publica, 


The Albanians have a very extraordinary method of 
killing fowls ; seizing the animal by the neck, they dash 
it down with so sudden and violent a jerk as leaves the 
head in their hands, separated from the body, which for 
some time runs about the yard with a stream of blood 
running from the trunk. —I/vghes's Travels in Greece. 





Precision.—Laghtoot says, that Adam was created on 
the sixth day, at nine in the morning; that he fell about 
noon, that being the time of eating; and that Christ was 
promised about three o’clock in the afternoon ! ! 


Change of Rings.—Two lovers bound themselves by 
mutual faith to separate during the latter part of the 
seven years’ war; they agreed, however, to consider them- 
selves as engaged, and accordingly exchanged tings, and} 
swore eternal and inviolable constancy. On the ring of 
the Jady, which she had given her lover, were the follow-. 
ing letters : ‘ 

A. 1. L. T. N. A. FP. A. 
Alas! I languish truly; now, adored friend, adtea. 

On the ring which the gentleman gave to her: 

H, T. F.. T. P. E é 
Hold thy faith thy pains endure, 

After an absence of eighteen months, the officer returned 
at the end of the war, in expectation of marrying the 
lady, but found her wedded to another. He went to: her,. 





to reproach her with her infidelity, but was received with: 
raillery. On his mention of the ring, and the verses on 
it, she desired him to read the letters backwards on the’ 
ring she had given him, and he would find their trne 
meaning 

Adicu for ayes no true lover is absent, 
On hearing this he was so enraged, that he begged the: 


tioner | same favour of her to read bis ring likewise in the inverse 
ig was amused with the honest | order of the letters, andishe would also discover their'trua: 
the old officer, and soon conferred upon him | signification. 


Kgregious perfidy | thou’rt false, thou Baxlot !~—Port/pite.. 





stand it is the intention of the proprietor to remove the: | 
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which is the cause of great confusion and manifest frauds : 


.—A perso blic dinner, whose 
Rn we oe poh none aac ae all deficient, com- | for the remedy and prevention of these evils for the future, 
ned to one who sat near him, of several of his teeth and to the end that certain standards of weights and mea- 
e sures should be established throughout the united king- 


ng loose; ** 1 am much surprised at what you say,” 
replied his friend, ** for you scem to eat with them very 
fan.” 


The man who played the flute, by some accident broke 
it while in the orchestra of Covent-garden Theatre; Edwin, 
running into the Green-room, cried out, ** Poor fellow, 
poor fellow !"—** What's the matter, my dear Edwin?” 
eried Mrs. Webb. ** Why, Madam,” rejoined Edwin, 
** poor Mr. has just split his wind-pipe.”” 


An actor of some humour was pressed by his tailor for | 
the payment of a long bill. The debtor declared himselt 
to be in what he called a state of impecuniosity. This 
being the case, the tailor very modestly asked for a bond, 
which the other expressed his readiness to grant, provided 
the matter was kept a secret. When the bond was pro- 
duced, it was indignantly torn, and thrown in the tailor’s 
face. ** You rascal,’’ said the enraged comedian, ** you 

ised to keep thé affair a secret, and now your paper 
aie, ** Know all men by these presents !”” 


A young sea nymph of Folkstone, whose father obtains 
a livelihood by pi “any, briny deep, was asked a few 
days since if she knew the names of the seasons of the 
year. The girl very readily replied—‘* Yes, there are 
four,—the Mackarel Scason—the Whiting Scason—the 
Herring Scason—the Trawling Scason."—Kent Herald, 


Mr. Smith.—Every body knows that Smith is a very 
common name, but hardly any body would have thought 
of turning its commonness to account in such a queer and 
cruel way as a ** gentleman” did the other night at one of 
the cheatres. Entering the pit at half-price, and finding 
every seat occupied, he bawled out—** Mr. Smith's house 
ison fire!” In an instant twenty Mr. Smiths rushed out 
of the pit, and the wicked wag, chuckling at the succes of 
his stratagem, coolly took possession of one of their vacated 
ocats. 


Party Spirit.—Party spirit is s0 high in Edinburgh 
(an Edinburghian was lately telling in London) that 
Whigs and Tories are not invited to meet at the same 
tables! ** We are still worse in London,” observed one 
of the company, **for we give dinners for the sake of 
making partics, and include persons of every way of 
thinking.” 


Scientific Records. 


fComprehending Noticcs of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
phical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
¢o be continued in aseries through the Volume. | 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


—— 
The great importance and almost universal interest 
ettached to the new act, which, in May next, will effect 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland ; be it therefore enacted 
by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, 

1. That from and after the first day of May, 1825, the 
straight line or distance between the centres of the two 
points in the gold studs in the straight brass rod, now in 
the custody of the clerk of the House of Commons, whereon 
the words and figures, ** Standard yard, 1760” are en- 

raved, shall be, and the same is hereby declared to be, 
the original and genuine standard of that measure of 
length, or lineal extension, called a yard, and that the 
same straight line of distance between the centres of the 
said two points 1n the said gold studs in the said brass rod, 
the brass being at the temperature of 62 deg. by F'ahren- 
heit’s thermometer, shall be, and is hereby denominated 
the ** Imperial standard yard,” and shall be, and is hereby 
declared to be, the unit or only standard measure of ex- 
tension, wherefrom or whereby all other measures of ex- 
tension whatsoever, whether the same be lineal, superticial, 
or solid, shall be derived, computed, and ascertained ; 
and that all measures of length shall be taken in parts or 
multiples, or certain proportions of the said standard 
yard; and that one-third part of the said standard yard 
shall be a foot, and. the twelfth part of such foot shall be 
an inch; and that the pole or perch in length shall contain 
five such yards and a half, the furlong 220 such yards, 
and the mile 1760 such yards, 

2. And be it further enacted, that all superficial mea- 
sure shall be computed and ascertained by the said stand- 
ard yard, or by certain parts, multiples, or proportions 
thereof; and that the rood of land shall contain 1210 square 
yards, according to the said standard yard; and that the 
acre of land shall contain 4840 such square yards, being 
160 square perches, poles, or rods. 

3. And whereas it is expedient that the said standard 
yard, if lost, destroyed, defaced, or otherwise injured, 
should be restored of the same length by reference to some 
invariable natural standard; and whereas it has been as- 
certained by the Commissioners — by his Majesty 
to inquire into the subject of weights and measures, that 
the said yard, hereby declared to be the Imperial standard 
yard, when compared with a pendulum vibrating seconds 
of mean time in the latitude of London, in a vacuum at 
the level of the sea, is in the proportion of thirty-six 
inches to thirty-nine inches and one thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-three ten thousandth parts of an inch; 
be it therefore enacted and declared, that if at any time 
hereafter the said Imperial standard yard shall be lost, or 
shall be in any manner destroyed, defaced, or otherwise 
injured, it shall and may be restored by making, under 
the direction of the Lord High Treasurer, or the Co 
sioners of his Majesty's Treasury of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or any three of them, for 
the time being, a new standard yard, bearing the same 
proportion to such pendulum as aforesaid, as the said Im- 
perial standard yard bears to such pendulum. 

4. That from and after the first day of May, 1825, the 
standard brass weight of one pound Troy weight, made in 
the year 1758, now in the custody of the clerk of the 
House of Commons, shall be, and the same is hereby de- 


@ radical change in the weights and measures of Great! cared to be, the original and genuine standard measure 
Britain, has induced us to spare no pains to prepare the| of weight, and that such brass weight shall be, and is 


public for a great change, which, as we have already ob- 
served, will, at first, occasion much trouble and incon- 


hereby denominated, the Imperial standard Troy pound, 
and shall be, and the same is hereby declared to be, the 
unit or only standard measure of weight, from which all 


venience, both to the legislature and to the community other weights shall be derived, computed, and ascertained ; 
at large. The following abstract of the act carefully pre- | and that one-twelfth part of the said Troy pound shall be 
pared, together with the original letters on the subject, | an ounce; and that one twentieth part of such ounce 
have already appeared in the Liverpool Mercury ; and, as | shall be a penny-weight; and that one twenty-fourth part 


our supplemental half-sheet affords us the opportunity of 
presenting them to the readers of the Kaleidoscope, we 
shall avail ourselves of that facility. 


of such penny-weight shall be a grain; so that 5760 such 
— shall be a Troy pound, and 7000 such grains shall 


e, and they are hereby declared to be, a pound avoirdu- 


pois, and that one sixteenth part of the said pound avoir- 


—- dupois shall be an ounce avoirdupois, and that one-six- 
Whereas it is necessary for the security of commerce, | teenth part of such ounce shall be a dram. 


and for the good of the community, that weights and mea- 


5. And whereas it is expedient, that the said standard 


ares should be just and uniform: and whereas notwith- | Troy pound, if lost, destroyed, defaced, or otherwise. in- 
standing it is provided by the great charter, that there | jured, should be restored of the saine weight, by reference 


ehall be but one measure and one weight th 


hout the | to some invariable natural standard ; and whereas it has 


serlm, and by the treaty of union between England and | been ascertained by the Commissioners appointed by his 
Seotland, that the same weights and measures should be | Majesty to inquire into the subject of weights and mea- 
qed throughout Great Britain as were then established in | sures, that a cubic inch of distilled water, weighed in air 
Spat, et different weights and measures, some larger, | by brass weights, at the temperature of 62 degrees of 
eome are still in use in various places throughout | Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 30 





she ynited kingdom of Grept Britain and Ireland, and the 


inches, is equal to two hundred and fifty-two grains. and 
present standards is not verily known, | four hundred and fifty-eight thousandth parts of a grain, 


mise | h 


of which, as aforesaid, the Imperial standard Troy pound 
contains 5760; be it therefore enacted, that if at any time 
hereafter the said Imperial standard Troy pound shall be 
lost, or shall be in any manner destroyed, defaced, or 
otherwise injured, it shall and may be restored by making, 
under the directions of the Lord High Treasurer, or the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ureland, or any three of 
them for the time being, a new standard Troy pound, 
wwf ~ same pro = to = —— of a cubic inch 
of distilled water, as the said standa ind, hereby estab- 
lished, bears to such cubic inch of rok soy f . 

6. That from and after the first day of May, 1825, the 
standard measure of capacity, as well for liquids as for d 
— not measured by heaped measure, shall be the gal 
on containing ten pounds avoirdupois weight of distilled 
water, weighed in air, at the temperature of 62 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at thirty 
inches; and that a measure shall be forthwith made of 
brass, of such contents as aforesaid, under the directions 
of the Lord High Treasurer, or the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury of the United Kingdom, or any three 
or more of them for the time being ; and such brass mea- 
sure shall be, and is hereby declared to be, the Imperial 
standard gallon, and shall be, and is hereby declared to be, 
the unit and only standard measure of capacity, from 
which all other measures of capacity to be used, as well 
for wine, beer, ale, spirits, and all sorts of liquids, as for 
dry goods not measured by heap measure, shall be derived, 
computed, and ascertained ; and that all measures shall 
he taken in parts or multiples, or certain proportions of 
the said Imperial standard gallon; and chat the 
shall be the fourth part of such standard gallon, and the 
pint shall be one-eighth of such standard gallon, and that 
two such gallons shall be a peck, and eight such gallons 
shall be a bushel, and eight such bushelsa quarter of corn, 
or other dry is not measured by heaped measure. 

7. That the standard measure of capacity for coals, 
culm, lime, fish, potatoes, or fruit, and all other goods 
and things commonly sold by heaped measure, shall be 
the aforesaid bushel, containing 80 pounds avoirdupois of 
water as aforesaid, the same being made round, with a 

lain and even bottom, and being nineteen inches and a 
alf from outside to outside, of such standard measure ae 
ee Th k f such bushel 

8 That in making use of such bushel, all coals, and 
other goods and things commonly sold by heaped mea- 
sure, shall be duly heaped up in such bushel, in the form 
of acene, such cone to be of the height of at least six 
inches, and the outside of the bushel to be the extremity 
of the base of such cone; and that three bushels shall be 
a sack, and that twelve such sacks shall be a chaldron. 

9. Provided always, and be it enacted, that any cone 
tracts, bargains, sales, and dealings, made or had for or 
with respect to any coals, culm, lime, fish, potatoes, or 
fruit, and all ether goods and things commonly sold by 

eaped measure, sold, delivered, done, ny vere for, or 
to be sold, delivered, done, or agreed for, by weight or 
measure, shall and may be either according to the said 
standard of weight, or the said standard for heaped mea- 
sure; but all contracts, bargains, sales, and dealings 
made or had for any other goods, wares, or merchandise 
or other thing done or agreed for, or to be sold, delivered, 
done, or agreed for by weight or measure, shall be made 
and had according to the said standard of weight, or to the 
said gallon, or the parts, multiples, or proportions thereof ; 
and in using the same, the measures shall not be heaped, 
but shall be stricken with a round stick or roller, straight, 
and of the same diameter from end to end. 

10. Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing 
herein contained shall authorize the selling in Ireland, by 
measure, of any articles, matters, or things, which by any 


only. 
11. That copies and models of each of the said standard 
yard, pound, gallon, and heaped measure, &c. shall within 
three months from the passing the act, be made under the 
direction of the Commissioners of the Treasury, and be 
deposited in the Exchequer, and copies thereof sent to the 
Lord Mayor of London, the Chief Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, and to such other and persons 
as the said Commissioners shall direct. 

12. That the justices of the = in every county, ri- 
ding, or division, in England, Ireland, or Scotland, and 


the magistrates in every city, town, or place, in E 
or Ireland, and in every city or royal burgh in Scollend. 


and produced by the keeper thereef upon reasonable notice 
in writing given by the person requiring it, and paying 
the reasonable charges of the same. 





14. Provided always, and be it enacted, that in all qnsep 





law in force in Ireland are required to be sold by weight - 


shall, within six months from the ing the act, purchase - 
copies and models of the aforesaid proms to be kept 
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of dispute respecting the correctness of any measure of ca- 
pacity, arising in a place where recourse cannot be con- 
veniently had to any of the aforesaid verified copies or 
models of the standard measures of capacity, or parts or 
multiples of the same, it shall and may be lawful to and 
for any justice of the peace, or magistrates having juris- 
diction in such place, to ascertain the content of such 
measure of capacity by direct reference te the weight of 
pure or rain water, which such measure is capable of cun- 
taining; ten pounds avoirdupois weight of such water, at 
the temperature of 62 degrees by Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, being the standard gallon ascertained by this act, the 
same being in bulk equal to two hundred and seventy- 
seven cubic inches and two hundred and seventy four 
thousandth parts of a cubic inch, and so in proportion for 
all parts or multiples of a gallon. 

15. That from and after the first day of May, 1825, all 
contracts, bargains, sales, and dealings, which shall be made 
or had within any part of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for any work to be done, or for any 

sods, wares, merchandise, or other things to be sold, de- 

vered, done, or agreed for, by weight or measure, where 
no jal agreement shall be made to the contrary, shall 
be deemed, taken, and construed to be made and had ac- 
cording to the standard weights and measures ascertained 
by this act; and in ull cases where any special agreement 
shall: be made with reference to any weight or measure 
established by local custom, the ratio or Dy geen which 
every such local weight or measure shall bear to any of 
the said standard weights or measures, shall be expressed, 
declared, and specified in such agreement, or otherwise 
such agreement shall be null and void. 

16. And whereas it is po ye that persons should be 
allowed to use the several weights and measures which 
bee may have in their possession, although such weights 

measures may not be in conformity with the standard 
weights and measures established by this act ; be it there- 
fore enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for any person 
or s to buy and sell goods and merchandise by any 
weights or measures established either by local custom, or 
founded on special agreement; provided always, that in 
order that the ratio or proportion which all such measures 
and weights shall bear to the standard weights and measures 
established by this act, sha!l be and become a matter of 
eomnion notoriety the ratio or proportion which all such 
@ustomary measures and weights shall bear to the said 
mandard weights and measures shall be painted or marked 
upon all h customary weights and measures respec- 
tively; and that nothing therein contained shall extend, 
or be construed to extend, to permit any maker of weights 
and measures, or any person or persons whomsoever, to 
make any weight or measure at any time after the first 
day of May, 1825, except in conformity with the standard 
——e and measures established under the provisions of 
shis act. 

17 and 18 direct inquisitions to be taken at the general 
quarter sessions of the peace for ascertaining rents, &c. 
payable in grain, malt, &c. in England and Ireland. 

20.. And whereas the weights and measures by which 
the rates and duties of the customs and excise, and other 
his Majesty’s revenue, have been heretofore collectcd, are 
different from the weights and measures of the denomi- 
nations directed by this act to be universally used; and 
whereas the alteration of sucli weights and measures may,, 
without due care had therein, greatly affect his Majesty’s 
revenue, and tend to the diminishing of the same: for the 
prevention thereof, be it therefore enacted, that so soon as 
eonvenientiy may be after the passing of this act, accurate 
tables shall be prepared and published under the direction 
of the said Commissioners of the Treasury for the time 
being, in order that the several rates and duties of customs, 
excise, and other his Majesty's revenue, muy be adjusted 
and made payable according to the respective quantities of 
the legal standards directed by this act to be universally 
used ; and that from and after the said first day of May, 
1825, and the publication of such tables, the several rates 
and duties thereafter to be collected by any of the officers 
of his ne customs or excise, or other his Majesty’s 
sevenue, shall be collected and taken according to the cal- 
eulations in the tables to be prepared as aforesaid. 

_ 21. and 22. That all the powers, rules, and regulations 
in force and contained in 29 Geo. 2, chap. 25,—31 Geo. 2, 
@. 175-35 Geo. 3, €. 102,—and 55 Geo. 3, c. 43, relatin 
to weights, balances, and measures in Great Britain, an 
4 Anne,—11 Geo. 2,—25 Geo. 2,—27 Geo. 3,28 Geo. 3, 
to the same in /reland, shall be applied to this act. 
ae the statutes, ordinances, and acts, 


parts of the several statutes, ordinances, and acts 

after mentioned and specified, so far as the same 
to the ascertaining or establishing any standards of 
or the establishing or recognising 
apd measures 
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Gifferences between weights of the 
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same denomination ; that is to say, certain ancient statutes 
or ordinances made previous to the reign of King Edward 
the Third, but being of uncertain date, intituled or known 
by the names or descriptions following: ** Assisa Panis et 
Cervisia,” or ** The Assize of Bread and Ale;” ** Sta- 
tutum de Pistoribus, et cetera,”’ or ** Statute concerning 
Bakers, et cetera ;"” ** Assisa de Ponderibus, et Mensuris,” 
or ** Thactatus de Ponderibus,” or ** Compositio de Pon- 
deribus,” or ** Assize of Weights and Measures ;” ** Sta- 
tutum de Admensuratione Terre,”’ or ** Statute for the 
measuring of Land ;’’ ‘* Compositio Ulnarum et Pertica- 
rum ;"" and also 14 E. 3, c. 12 and c. 21—18 E. 3, st. 2, 
Cc. 4——25 E. 3, st. 5, c. 9 and 10—27 E. 3, st. 2, c. 10—31 
K. 3, st. 1. c. 2, 5—34 E. 3, c. 5—4 R. 2, c. 1—13 KR. 2, 
st U,c. 9—15 R. 2, c. 4—16 R. 2, c. 3—1 H. 5, c. 10—2 
H. 6, c. 11—8 H. 6, ¢. 5—9 H. 6, ¢. 6, Id. c. 811 H. 6, 
c. 8—18 H. 6, c. 17—22 E. 4, c. 2—1 R. 3, c. 13—7 H.7, 
c. 4, Id. c. 811 H. 7, c. 4—12 H. 7, c. 5—23 H. 8, c. 4 
—24 H. 8, c. 6—12 Eliz. (1)—13 Eliz. c. 11, in part—23 
Eliz. c. 8, in part—43 Eliz. c. 1416 C. 1, c. 19—12C. 2, 
Cc. 23, in part—22 C. 2, c. 8—22 and 23 C. 2, c. 12—1 W. 
and M. st. 1, c. 24, in part—5,6 W. and M. c. 7, in part 
—7 W. 3, (1)—7, 8 W. and M. c. 31, in part—9, 10 W. 
8, c. 6—10, 11 W. 3, c. 21, in part—10, 11 W. 3, c 22, 
in arg 12 W. 3, c. 15—1 Anne, st. 1, c. 15, in part 
—Id. c. 21, in part—2 Ann. (1)—5, 6 Ann. c. 27, in part 
—9 Ann. c. 6, In part—9 Ann. c. 15—10 Ann. c. 6—1 G 
2, (1) in part—8 G. 2, c. 12, in part—9 G. 2, (1)—24 G. 2, 
c. 31, in part—26 G. 3, (1)—38 G. 3, c. 89—and 43 G. 3, 
ce. 69—shall, from and after the first day of May, 1825, be 
repealed. 





NO, 1. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
ee ore 
TO THE EDITOR 

S1rn,—As you have so promptly obliged the public by your 
notice of the new act establishing uniformity of weights 
and measures, and which will commence and be in force 
on the first day of May, 1825, I beg to hand you a few 
observations which perhaps may assist you in your future 
lucubrations on the subject. 

In every treatise of arithmetic, troy weight is placed first ; 
but I am of opinion that the weight termed avoirdupols 
ought to have the precedence, as being undoubtedly that 
which was made use of before the Conquest, and which, I 
am persuaded, was derived from the Roman Uncia, which 
contained exactly 4374 grains, the real weight of the present 
avoirdupois ounce, 16 of which compose the pound, aggre- 
gating 7000 grains: this is conformable to Lempriere and the 
learned Dr. Cotes. As to troy weight, it was introduced by 
William the Conqueror, and had its name from Troyes, a 
town in the province of Champagne, in France, now in the 
department of Aube. The English were dissatisfied with 
this weight, because the pound did not weigh so much as the 
pound in use at that time in England; hence arose the term 
avoir du poids, or a restoration of the customary weight. By 
an ordinance of Edward III. A. D. 1327, it is enacted, “ That 
an English penie, called a Sterling, round, and without any 
clipping, shall way 32 wheat cornes in the middes of the 
eare, and 20 pennies shall make an ounce, and 12 ounces IIb. 
and 8lb. shall make a gallon of wine, and 8 gallons of wine 
shall make 1 bushell London, which is the eight part of a 
quarter.” These 32 grains of wheat being afterwards sub- 
divided into 24 metal weights were termed grains; hence the 
precise establishment of the present troy weight, consisting 
of 12 ounces to the pound, or 5760 grains. But this weight, 
as Wingate observes, “served only to weigh bread, gold, silver, 
and electuaries, and to keep the money of England at a cer- 
tain standard.” For about 200 years before the Conquest, 
Osbright, a Saxon, being then King of England, caused an 
ounce troy of silver to be divided into 20 pieces, at the same 
time called pence, and so an ounce of silver, at that time, 
was worth no more than 20 pence, which continued at the 
same value till the time of Henry VI. who coined the ounce 
into 30 pieces: this continued till the time of Edward IV. 
who coined the ounce into 40 pieces; Henry VIII. coined it 
into 45 pieces; Queen Elizabeth coined it into 60 pieces, 
valuing the ounce at 60d. or 5s. at which rate it remained 
till the late new silver coinage, when the tb troy was coined 
into 66 pieces or shillings From this deduction it will be 
seen that troy weight was only used for the finer articles, and 
that another weight, we may presume, was used all along, 
by the people, for all things of a coarse or drossy nature. 
Accordingly, we find, in the year 1542, or 33d Henry VIII. 
the butchers petitioning the King to establish the customary 
weight, called h » and to allow them to sell their 
“ vittels” by this weight. This is the first Act, I believe, 
which recognises this weight, and makes it lawful to sell by 
it, though, as has been before observed, it was undoubtedly 


the customary weight of the kingdom, and had precedence of 


| troy weight. 


Government has now established, by the late Act of Pan 
Nament, the certainty of these two weights, but from a dif. 
ferent standard, viz. water, which, when pure, is unerring, 
The weight of a cubic foot of this element being the same all 
over the world, and this cubic foot 1728 solid inches, and 
weighing, invariably, 1000 ounces, avoirdupots, it becomes 
extremely easy to deduce from this weight accurate data for 
the capacity of ali liquid measures, as fully stated in the Aee 
itself.—I am, &c. ANONYMOUS. 





No. 11. 





TO THE EDITOR 

Sitr,—Having in my last letter given a brief account of 
the origin of our measures of weight, I shall now attempe 
to furnish you with a similar one of those of capacity; 
and here, as in the other, diversity of opinions prevails. The 
learned Mr. Ward, Chief Surveyor and Gauger General in 
the Excise, in 1706, has given, I think, the best explanation 
of any writer upon the subject: his words are,—* All mea 
sures of capacity, both liquid and dry, were at first made from 
troy weight ;—see statutes 9th Henry Ill.; Slat Henry ML 
12th Henry VII. &c. wherein it is enacted that eight pounds 
troy weight, of wheat, should make ope gallon, winé mea- 
sure; and as there should be but one measure for wine, ale, 
and corn, throughout this realm (vide statute 14th Edward 
III., 15th Richard II.) But time and custom hath altered 
measures, as they have done weights, for now we have three 
different measures, viz. one for wine, one for ale or beer, and 
one for corn. The beer or ale gallon (which are both one) is 
much larger than the wine gallon, it being, as 1 presume, 
made at first to correspond with avoirdupois weight, as the 
wine gallon did with troy weight; and as one pound troy is in 
proportion to the cubic inches in a wine gallon, #0 18 one pound 
avoirdupois to the cubic inches in an ale gallon. That is, 1208, 
23lin : : 1412-2002 : 282in. very nearly the capacity of the 
ale gallon. Dry measure is different both from the wine and 
ale measure, being, as it were, a mean betwixt both, though 
not exactly 80; which, upon examination, I find to be in pro- 
portion to the aforesaid old standard (of 224 cubic inches) 
wine gallon, as avoirdupois weight is to troy weight; that ir, 
as one pound troy is to one pound avoirdupois, so is the euble 
inches contained in the old wine gallon to the cubic inches con- 
tained in the dry or corn gallon, viz. 120z. 14 12-2002., 224in, 
2723, which is very near to 272}, the common received con- 
tents of a corn gallon, although now it is otherwise settled by 
act of parliament, made in April, 1697: the words of that ace 
are these; ‘Every round bushel, with a plain and even bot. 
tom, being made eighteen inches and a half wide throughout, 
and eight inches deep, shall be esteemed a legal Winchester 
bushel, according to the standaid in his Majesty's Exchequer,’ 
Now, a vessel thus made, wili contain 2150.42 cuble inches, 
consequently the corn gallon doth contain but 268 4-5thscuble 
inches.” So far the lewrned author now quoted, and I musé 
confess I have not yet met with any thing more clear and 
definite on the subject. In the report from the Select Com- 
mittee, of weights and measures, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, May 28th, 1821, are these words; “In 
proceeding to measures of capacity, which, for convenience, 
your committee have poatponed to those of weight, they find 
themselves embarrassed, as the conimissioners have been, 
not only by various measures designated by the same name, 
but by a discrepance in the multiples and sub-multiples of 
the same measure. They are, on the whole, however, in- 
duced to believe that the gallon of England was originally 
édentical for all uses, and that the variations have arisen in 
some cases from accident, and in others from fraud. The 
definition of a Winchester bushel in the act of William, for 
laying a duty on malt, seems to have been made for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the construction of cylindrical measures 
by a near coincidence without minute fractions. From this 
definition the dry gallon would consist of 268.835 cuble 
inches. The gallon measure, in the Exchequer, contains 270.4 
cubic inches, and derived from the pint, quart, &c.; the gal 
lon will stand as follows: 


From the bushel.-.++++++seereseeeee er eereee 266.1 
From the definition by King William........ 268.8 
From the gallon measure. -++++ esse eeeeeceees 270.4 
From the pints: ++++sseereerecee sereeeseres 276.9 
From the quart. ...++++.+++ Seen eee meeeeeras 279.3 
By an act of Parliament, made for revenue 

purposes, the beer gallon..+-++-++e.-+++6 + 282 
By an act 42d George III. the Winchester gal- . 

lon is estimated at..--- Wee eee eeweeeranee 2723 


The wine gallon is supposod to have continued gradually 
shrinking in dimensions till its progress was arrested by @ 
fiscal definition at 231 cubic inches, ‘This /ast measure differs 
so materially from all the rest, that it must either be retulned 
as oné quite distinct, and applicable to its peculiar uses, or, ae 
seems most expedient, it must be abolished. But amidst the 
variations aud uncertainty of the remainder, your committee 
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agree with the ssi sinr ding that they 
May be all brought back to an equality, and at the same time 
made to bear a simple relation to the standard of weight, by 
taking the pint for a basis, which contains 20 ounces of dis- 
tilled water, avoirdupois, at the temperature of 62 degrees.” 
From these extracts some idea may be formed of the necessity 
which exists of reconciling, as the legislature has now done 
by the act coming in force on the Ist of May, 1825, sucha 
heterogeneous system of weights and measures as has hitherto 
existed in this nation.—Yours, &. ANONYMOUS. 
November 18, 18214. 











GIN HH. DAVY'S IMPROVED COPPER SHEATHING, AND 
DR. TIARK'S TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEYS, 

We laid before our readers, in our number for July, 
Sir Humphry Davy's paper on the means for preventing 
the corrosion of the copper sheathing of ships. Since that 

aper was read before the learned Society of which he is 
President, his discovery has been put to the test of expe- 
rience, 

Sir Humphry has just returned from a voyage to Nor- 
way. During the months of July and August he was en- 

ed in pursuing various philosophical researches, for 
which the Admiralty granted him the use of the Comet 
ateam-boat. He has ascertained that his principle of pro- 
tecting the copper sheathing of ships, by the contact of 
1-200th of iron, is perfectly successful, even in the most 
rapid sailing and in the roughest sea; and Dr. Tiarks, by 
direction of the Board of Longitude, has connected, by 
chronometrical observations, the trigonometrical surveys 
of Denmark and Hanover with that of England ; so that 
the triangulation of a great part of Europe may be 
now said to form one system, M. Arago and Capt. Kater 
having, two years ago, connected the surveys of England 
and France, by observations between Calais and Dover. 
In the course of this last expedition to the North Seas, 
the longitude of the Naze of Norway, a point of great 
importance in navigation, has been accurately ascertained, 
and some other useful data for correcting the nautical 
maps of Europe gained.—Philosoph, Mag. for Sept. 


Geology.—We understand a very extraordinary discovery: 


has been made by T. Northmore, Esq. during some geo- 
logical investigations in the neighbourhood of Torquay. 
In the celebrated cavern of Kent's Hole, he has found 
under the stalagmitic incrustations, buried in the mould, 
geveral teeth of the hyena, wild boar, wolf, and various 
bones of other animals not yet identified. A letter has 
een written on the subject to the Rev. Mr. Buckland, 
professor of mineralogy and geology in the University 
of Oxford; and we hope, at some future period, to be able 
to gratify our antiquarian and geological readers with a 
further detail of this interesting discovery. These fossil 
zemains are now in possession of Mr. Northmore.—Bes- 
ley's Excter News. 

Contraction by Cold.—Some years ago, it was observed 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris, that the 
two side. walls of a gallery were receding from each other, 
Being pressed outwards by the weight of the roof and floors. 
Several holes were made in each wall, opposite to one 
another, and at equal distances, through which strong bars 
of iron were introduced, so as to traverse the chamber. 
Their ends, outside of the wall, were furnished with thick 
iron disks, firmly screwed on. These were sufficient to re- 
tuin the walls in their actual position ; but, to bring them 
nearcr together, would have surpassed every effort of 
human strength. All the alternate bars of the series were 
heated at once, by lamps, in consequence of which they 
were elongated. The exterior disks being thus freed from 
the contact of the walls, they could be advanced farther on 
the screwed ends of the bars. On the bars projecting on 
the outside of the walls, from the elongation, the Ticks 
were screwed up: on removing the lamps, the bars cooled, 
contracted, and drew in the walls. The other bars be- 
came, in consequence, loose, and were then also screwed 
up. The first series of bars being again heated, the pro- 
cess was repeated; and, by several repetitions, the walls 
were restcred to their original position. The gallery still 
exists, with its bars, to attest the ingenuity of its preserver, 
M. Molard.-C/icmis/. 


Theory of Body aad Soul.—-The Chevalier d’Angos, a 
earned astronomer, carefully observed, for several days, a 
Uzard with two heads, and assured himself that this lizard 
had two-wills, independent of each other, and possessing 
nearly equal power over the body, which was inone. When 
apiece of bread was presented to the animal, in such a 
manner that it could see it with one head only, that head 
@ished to go towards the bread, while the other head 
Wished the body to remain stili—Vodaire's. Philosophical 
Dictionary, vol. 6. 











M‘Adam's Plan of Road Making.—A correspondent , 
in a Liverpool paper, admitting the advantages of the plan | 
of roads made by broken stones, notices the serious incon- 
venience experienced for weeks, and even months, by the 
public, before these roads become smooth and compact ; 
—the injury to horses’ feet, and the increased draught, | 
occasioned by the unsettled stones, He states the ad- 
vantage of roads ** made of broken stones arises from the 
square angular shape of the materials, which renders | 
them, when once co:pacted into a solid mass, less liable | 
to be disturbed and loosened. But what is the effect of | 
sending carriages infmediately over a stratum of loose | 
stones? The effect is, by continual friction, and moving 
of the stones one against another, to destroy their square 
angular shape, to round their edges, and reduce them to 
little better than smooth river gravel. The result is, that 
the road loses its distinctive quality, arfd although it will, 
in time, become hard and smooth (as will a mass of river 
pebbles) 1t will much more easily be broken up again upon 
a thaw, or after long continued rains.” Considering that 
the object is **to obtain a good road while the materials 
retain their angular shape, at the same time that they are 
compacted in a solid mass,” and that at present the roads 
are made by the carriages, and not for them,—the writer 
recommends the use of a roller (of yreater power than that 
now in use at Toxtcth-parky namely, a cylinder, four and 
a half feet diameter, not more than three feet long, and 
weighing at least three tons and a half: this roller to be 
‘used in the first instance; then a thin stratum of small 
gravel to be laid on, and rolled well in; ** after which, 
carriages may pass over with ease and pleasantness.”"— 
The suggestion is, we think, good, and would not only 
render the road sooner available for convenient and easy’ 
travelling, but would prevent the continual labour required 
for months in filling up the rutts made by carriage-wheels 
passing through the stones before they become compact 5 
and obviate the constant practice of drivers recurring, for 
ease to their cattle, to the rutts already made smooth, 
while the rest of the 10ad (until obstacles are opposed. to 
this particular tract, as at the present Mount road) remains 
a stratum of loose stones for months, and sometimes for 
years. Whilst on this subject, we cannot help remarking, 
that, in the roads lately made in the outskirts of this town 
on the M*Adam plan, the stratum of loose stones has, as 
we have frequently observed, been laid flush, or level with 
the pavement, on each side. Whether this is done to 
economise the expenditure of stonc—or under the mista- 
ken notion that the stones will not sink or scttle down 
when they become compact, we know not; but the con- 
sequence is already evident on the road to the Botanic 
Garden and elsewhere, where the road is either too flat to 
carry off the water readily, or the M*Adamed part has 
sunk considerably below the edge of the pavement at the 
sides. In Scotland, where these roads have been in use for 
perhaps forty years, it is the invariable practice to bed the 
stones two or three inches higher than.the intended level 
of the road, and they are found to settle down to the de- 
sired line. The allowance to be made for the sinking 
must, of course, be determined, in a great measure, by 
the nature of the bottom, or foundation. —Kai. 


Three fragments of Aulus, Gellius, and Cicero, have been 
found in a German abbey. They have probably been 
buried there since the last Saxon Princes. 





REMARKABLE GOOSEBERRY PLANT. 

Mr. Thomas Ayres, of Duffield, near Derby, communi- 
cated to the mecting, on the 27th of August, 1821, a de- 
scription of a remarkably large gooseberry plant, growing 
at Duffield, and of two others in the garden at Overton 
Hall. That at Duffield is in the garden of Mr. William 
Bates, a market gardener. It is planted on the east side of 
a steep hill, the substratum of the soil being a hard grit 
stone. It is ascertained to have been planted at least forty- 
six years: the branches extend to twelve yards in circum- 
ference ; and have produced several pecks of fruit annually 
for these last thirty years. It is usually manured with 
soap-suds and the drainings from the dunghill. The two 
others, in the garden at Overton Hall, near Chesterfield, 
the seat of the late Sir Joseph Banks, are both nearly of 
the same size. The younger plant is trained to a build- 
ing, the north and west sides of which it has entirely co- 
vered. It was planted thirty yearsago. It measures fifty- 
three feet four inches, from one extremity to the other; 
and yiclds, on an average, from four to five pecks of fruit 
annually. The other, whose age is not ascertained, is 
planted against a north wall. -It extends fifty-four feet, 
and 1s now beginning to decay. The soil in which these 
grow is a brown or hazel-coloured light loam. Mr. Ayres 
was not able to ascertain the name of the variety in the 
garden at Duffield: those at Overton are said to be the 





Champagne.—7'rans. of Hortic. Sac. vol vs p. 490, 


, 


METHOD OF GROWING EARLY CELERY. 

Mr. John Anderson, gardener to the Earl of Essex, at 
Cassiobury, communicated in a letter to the secretary, 
dated the 5th of November, his method of growing early 
celery. He forms, in the ground, a trench, six feet wide 
and one foot deep ; into this he puts six inches of rotten 
dung, mixed with a little road. prit, and mixes the compost 
well with the soil, by digging it together. The celery is 
then planted in cross rows, six inches apart, and eighteen 
inches from row to row: as the plants advance they are 
earthed across the trench. By this means a much larger 
quantity of celery can be grown, in the same space of 
ground, than in the usual way; but the method is only a 
cere to early celery, for late crops, so grown, would be 
iable to rot and perish.— Trans. of Hort. Soc. vol. vp. 492 





Dr. Hale, jun. of Boston, United Stutes, has published 
the result of a curious experiment made upon himself 
by the injection of castor-oil into his veins. Before he 
injected that liquid, he raised it to the temperature of 70°, 
and, having opened a vein in his left arm, he, with the 
assistance of a friend, injected about an ounce of the oil. 
The operation lasted for about twenty-five minutes, and 
he lost about eight ounces of blood in it. For a short 
time after the operation was performed, he felt nothing 
unusual. His first sensation was a taste.of oilness in the 
mouth, soon after he felt a nausea, with belchings, and 
a commotion in the bowels, and a strange indescribable 
feeling ascending to the head, There was also a slight 
stiffness in the muscles of the face, which cut short hig 
speaking in the middle of a word. After a short walk, 
his pulse beat seventy-five in the minute. The pain in 
the head, dizziness, and nausea, continued from twelve 
to two o'clock, accompanied with a sensation in the 
howels as if he had taken a purgative, although every 
attempt to find relief in this way was unsuccessful. As 
about twenty minutes after two o'clock, his arm began to 
bleed freely, and he had some difficulty in stopping it 
Towards evening, his arm became painful and swollen, 
and continued so all night. There was a considerable 
heat and tension about the elbow, and at eleven o'clock 
his pulse was eighty-four, passed a restless night, bus 
slept some. Next day he was too ill to make any use of 
his faculties, either of body or mind. This continued 
several days, and, on his recovery from it, his strength 
was much diminished. After two days, the swelling in 
his arm began to abate, but it was four days hefore he 
could raise his hand to his forchead. He felt bis weake 
ness more than a month afterwards, 





’ New Invention.—An invention of great importance in 
the arts, and perticularly in bank-note engraving, has 
lately been perfected by Mr. William J. Stone, of Wash- 
ington, in the United States, by which an endless variety 
of figures can be produced, in a manner believed to be 
inimitable, The.best idea of the powers of this machine 
is to compare it toa kaleidoscope, in formir.g combinations 
of the most ‘eautiful figures that can be imagined. Th 
are formed of one continued line, crossing and entangling 
thenrselves in the richest variety. ‘This apparatus is com- 
posed of two cylinders, on the surface of which levers are 
attached, with moveable fulcrums, and as the cylinders 
pass and repass cach other, they shift the fulcrums in the 
evolutions, which give motion to another lever of singular 
Construction, and to which a chisel is attached for cuttin 
the figure. Nothing in the whole circle of the arts ap- 
pears to present such a formidable obstacle to forgery: 
and we are assured, that no two machines of this descrip~ 
tron can ever produce the same work. 





_ English Antiquities.—The relics of a number of war. 
riors, in complete armour, have been found in a marshy 
piece of ground near Biggleswade. An examination of 
the armour will readily ascertain the period about which 
this party were (as it appears accidentally, or by @ strata- 
gem, and not in battle) inhumed. 


Substitute for Tallow.—We are informed that Dr. 
O'Neill, of Comber, has discovered a chemical process by 
which hog’s-lard can be converted into an article for dip- 
ping and moulding candles, superior to Russian tallow, 
without any additional expense. When prepared accord- 
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ing to his plan, it is equal to white wax or spermaceti. | 7 
The candles made of it burn with a superior light, ree |= 


sembling in flame the — gas. They are altegether 
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void of the offensive sm 
dles, and when burning in the closest a 
smell, and emit no smoke. ‘They burn 

longer than any other candle of the same weight, and with 
a change of process only in preparing, they can be either 
of a beautiful golden yellow, or of a snow-white.colour, 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


[From the Philosophical Magazine.) 
—— 


To Joseph Apsden, of Leeds, Yorkshire, bricklayer, | 5, 


is improvement in the modes of producing an .artifi- 

Ti cnet Deaed 21st October, 1824.—2 months allowed 
cification. ; 

a oy Dodd, of St. Anne-street, Westminster, 
Middlesex, engineer, for certain improvements on fire- 
extinguishing machinery.—21st October.—6 months. 

To George Samuel Harris, of Caroline-place, Trevor- 
square, Knightsbridge, Middlesex, gentleman, for his 
machine for the purpose of giving the most effectual and 
extensive publicity, by day and by night, to all proclama- 
tions, notices, legal advervisements, and other purposes to 
which tbe same may be applicable, destined for universal 
information, and which will hencetorward render unneces- 
sary the defacement of walls and houses in the metropolis 
pee its vicinity by bill-sticking, placarding, and chalking, 
which latter practices have become a great and offensive 

blic nuisance.—21st October.—2 months. ‘ 

To John Lingford, of Nottingham, lace-machine ma- 
nufacturer, for certain caper enan upon machines or 
machinery now in use for the purpose of making that kind 
of lace commonly known or distinguished by the name of 
bobbin, net, or Buckinghamshire ace-net.—-Ist Novem- 

6 months. Lacie 
ber the Rev. John Somerville, A. M. minister of the 
parish of Currie, Edinburgh, for a method or methods ap- 
plicable to fowling- pieces or other fire-arms, by which 
mezhod or methods all accidental discharge of such fowl- 
ing pieces or other fire-arms will be completely prevented. 
—4th November.—2 months. : 4 

To John Crosley, of Cottage-lane, City Road, Middle- 
sex, gentleman, for his contrivance for better ensuring 
the of smoke and rarefied air in certain situations. — 
4@h November.—6 months. r 

To Thomas Richard Guppy, of Bristol, gentleman, for 
certain improvements in masting vessels.—4th November. 
—6 months. ; ; 

To John Head, of Banbury, Oxfordshire, hosier, for 
certain improvements in machinery for making cords or 

ait for boot and stay laces, and other purposes.—4th 
“pene Fag months. tds : < 

To William Church, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, 
esquire, for certain improvements on augers and bits for 
boring, and in the apparatus for making the same.—éth 
November.—6 months. ‘ 

To William Busk, of Broad-street, London, esquire, 
for certain improvements in propelling ships, boats, or 
vessels or floating bodies. —4th November.—6 months. 

To John White the younger, and Thomas Sowerby, 
both of Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, merchants, for 
their improved air-furnace for the purpose of melting or 
fusing metallic substances.—6th November.—4 months. 

To John’ Moore, of Broad Weir, Bristol, gentleman, 
for certain additions to an improvement upon the steam. 
engine or steam-engine apparatus.—6th November.—6 

onths. 

"To Thomas Cartmell, of Doncaster, Yorkshire, gun- 
maker, for dn improved cock to be applicd to the lock of 
any gun, pistol, fire-arms, or ordnance, for the purpose of 
firing the same by percussion, acting either by self-prim- 
ing or otherwise, and whereby the priming is rendered 
wholly impervious alike to the wind, rain, or damp.—Gth 
November.—-2 months. : 

To Charles Heathorn, of Maidstone, Kent, lime-burner, 
for his method of constructing and erecting a furnace or 
furnaces, kiln or kilns, for the more speedy, more effec- 
tually, and mo#€ economically manufacturing of lime, by 
means of applying, directing, and limiting, or regulating 
the flame and Meat arising in the manufacturing or burn- 
ing coal into coke, and thus making lime and coke in one 
and the same building, and at one and the saine time.— 
11th November.--2 months. . 

To William Leathy, of Great Guilford-street, borough 
of Southwark, engineer, for various improvements in the 
machinery or apparatus used in the making of bricks, and 
certain improvements in the drying of bricks, by means of 
flues and steam.—11th November.—6 months. — 

To Pierre Brunet, of Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, 
Middlesex, merchant, who, in consequence of a commu- 
nication made torhim by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad, with whom he is connected, is in possession of an 
invention of a furnace made upon a new construction.— 
11th November.—6 months, 

To Joseph Clisild Daniell, of Stoke, Wilts, clothier, for 
certain improvements in dressing woollen cloth.—20th 
November.—4 months. 


gentleman, for a newly invented cock or tap for drawing 

off liquids.—20th November.—2 months. i 
To William Rhodes, of Baulins, Hoxton, Middlesex, 

brick-maker, for his improvement in the construction of 

on for burning raw bricks.—-20th November.—-6 
onths. 
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THE THEATRE. 

’ —_ 
“*_.. Your desert speaks loud; and we should wrong it, 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom.” 








Various concurring circurastances have latterly pre- 
vented the frequent assembling of our conclave. We have 
not, however, individually, been inattentive observers of 
what hath transpired, theatrically, subsequent to Mr. 
Kean’s departure, when our decemvirate was last con- 
voked. 

The benefits, we are glad to say, have, up to the present 
period, been mostly very profitable, though not all alike 
creditable. As yet, indeed, we have seen but one solitary 
audience, combining intellect and estimation in society, 
with numeral splendour. We are aware that mere player- 
people, and such are actors in general, are not over fasti- 
dious about the composition of an auditory ; they care not 
what may be in the theatre, so they can but have the 
money in their pockets; and this, with them, may per- 
haps be the most laudable philosophy. 
We are much pleased with Mr. Hooper’s bill for this 
evening, at least as relates to the excellent and long-ap- 
proved comedy he has selected. It evinces good taste, 
and becoming confidence in the judgment and patronage 
of the town. We hope, nay we are sure, this his first 
appeal to the liberality of the Liverpool public, not will 
be made in vain. Mr. Hooper merits very extensive encou- 
ragement; and we doubt not will, on further acquaintance, 
gain rapidly on the good opinion of the lovers of the drama, 
resident here and in Manchester, the sphere of his services. 
He is evidently a gentleman, and an actor of much pro- 
mise; entitled to our respectful notice more for the great 
modesty, than peculiar brilliancy of his acting; and for 
this, his virtue, he hath our unqualified approbation, in- 
asmuch as it is infinitely more creditable to him than the 
impetuous, mouthing rant,'which would very likely cb- 
tain for him more general acceptance, were he to debase 
himself by so sacrificing his good sense. This gentleman 
and Mr. Diddear have introduced a school in their respec- 
tive line of acting, which we should be glad to observe 
duly appreciated. Of our own support, Mr. Hooper, 
especially, shall not have to say 

“Vox et preterea nihil.” 
THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 
Dec. 6, 1824. 


The Housewife. 


Tea.—W hen tea is suspected to be coloured by carbonate 
of copper, take two table spoonfuls of liquid ammonia, and 
half its bulk in water, in a stopped phial, and puta tea 
spoonful of leaves intoit; shake the phial, and, if the least 

rtion of copper be present, the fluid will become of a 
blue; or the tea, thus adulterated, will blacken water 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas.—Economist, 

















Bread.—The following useful directions for discrimi- 
nating pure from adulterated bread are given in the Eco. 
nomist :—-** Pure bread is of a clean colour and mellow 
texture, the crust is brown, the crumb soft, when mode- 
rately new, the smell is fresh, pleasant, and wholesome, 
and the taste sweet. On the contrary, the crum of adul- 
terated bread is harsh, and the crust pale; the smell is 
raw and disagreeable, and the taste has nothing of that 
sweetness, neither has the crumb at any time any of the due 
consistence, for it is made up of ingredients which will not 
mix with the yeast and water in the manner that flour does. 
The paleness of the crust is one great test, and it depends 
upon this plain cause: flour when burnt, becomes brown : 
but the ingredients added to bread by those who adulterate 
it, remain white in the fire. Whiting, lime, alum, and 





To Isaac Taylor, junior, of Chipping Ongar, Essex, 





white when burnt; and therefore, the more there is of 
them in the bread, the paler will be the crust. There 
cannot be a more obvious way of discovering the fraud, 
than by comparing the crust of an honestly made loaf with 
that of one of the others.” 








Advertisements. 


NOR the Benefit of Mr. HOOPER.—This Evening 
(MONDAY) Dec. 6, will be performed Sheridan's cele- 
brated Comedy of the 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Rees—Joseph Surface, Mr. Vandenhotf 
Charles Surface, Mr. Hooper—Lady ‘Teazle, Mrs. M‘Gibbon. 
After which, will be produced (3d time) an entirely new 
Comic, Extravaganza Entertainment, in two acts, eom- 
prising a Grand, Moral, Satirical, Critical, Tragical, Comical, 
Operatical, Pantomimical, Infernal, Terrestrial, Celestial, 
Melo-Dramatical, Gallymaufrical, Ollapodrical, Spectacle Ko- 


mance, yclept 
GIOVANNI IN LONDON, 

embracing all the subsequent adventures of that most cele- 
brated Character, never before made Public. 
Don Gicvanni (as originally performed by Madame Vestris, 
at the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, for 200 Nights) Miss Cramer. 

To conclude with (never acted in Liverpool) an entirely 
New, Burlesque, Operatic y= f not taken from any thing, 
but taking off many things; full of Wit, pregnant with Sen- 
sibility, abounding in Effects, Pathetic, Moral, Instructive, 
and Delightful, being the last that ever will be heard of 
those Two Popular Heroes, called the 

DEATH OF LIFE IN LONDON ; 
OR, TOM AND JERRY'S FUNERAL, 
Performed upwards of One Hundred Nights in London with 
great applause. 

In the course of the Piece, the Funeral Procession of Tom 
end Jerry, and a COMIC DANCE, by Dusty Bob and African 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Hooper, 9, Great Nelson-s t, 
and at the Box-oflice of the Theatre. : 4 








First Night of the REVOLT OF THE GREEKS, with new and 


sinendia Beene. “ 
{OR the BENEFIT of Mr. GOORE, Scene Paix- 
TER—On WEDNESDAY next, the 8th instant, will be 
performed Shakpeore celebrated Play of the 
INTERS TALE, 
Leontes. .Mr. VANDENHO¥F# | Hermione, Mrs. M‘Grnapom. 
After which, a favourite Musical Interlude, called 
SPRIGS OF LAUREL. 
Mary, Miss Cramga, with Songs. 
To conclude with, the first time at this Theatre (by permie- 
sion of the Managers), an entirely New Classic, and Melo 
Dramatic Spectacle, interspersed with Music, Combata, 
and Action, founded upon some of the most interesting 
incidentsconnected with the brave struggles of the Greeks, 
to throw off the Turkish Yoke, called 


THE REVOLT OF THE GREEKS; 

OR, THE MAID OF ATHENS. ‘ 
Written by the Author of the Cataract of the Ganges, &c.— 
The Music by ‘I’. Cooke—The new and Splendi Seenery 
by Messrs. Goore and Harrison. 

The Characters by the Strength of the Com pany. 
Scenery, &c. 

An extensive Cavern, on the Shores of the #gean, with 
the Sea and distant Islands, by Moonlight. The Greek Flo- 
tilla—Song and Chorus, ‘Sons of Greeks arise!” The 
Words by the late Lord Byron.—A Greek Cottage by Sun- 
rise, with a distant view ot the Acropolis.—Interior of Has 
san’s Cottage.—The Fortifications of Athens.—The splendid 
Asiatic Palace of the Pacha.—A Turkish Pas Suel by Miva 
Wallis.—A Corridor in the Palace.—Exterior of the Pacha’s 
Palace, with a view of the Sea and distant Island.—Arrival 
of the Greek Fieet.-The Piece coneludes with a general Battle, 
terminating with the Defeat of the Turks, and the Freedom 


of the Greeks. 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Goone, 19, Basnett-street, cornes 
of Williamson-square; of J. Bywarkaand Co.; at the Mercury- 
office, and at the Box-oflice of the Theatre, where Places 
may be taken. 





THE LAST NIGHT BUT THREE OF THE COMPANY'S 
PERFORMING THIS SEASON. 
M®& BASS has the honour respectfully to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that his Benefit will take 
place on MONDAY next, the 13th December, when will be 
presented, not acted these five years, a play called 
BELLAMIRA; 
OR, THE FALL OF TUNIS: 
Written by_R. Shiel, Esq. Barrister at Law, author of 
“Evadne,” “ The Apostate,” &¢. &. 
Manfredi, Mr. Bass—Montalto, Mr. Vandenhoff~-Amurath, 
Mr. Diddear—Bellamira, Mrs. M‘Gibbon. 
After which, the favourite Pettite Comedy of 
THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE: 
Sir Charles Racket, Mr. Hooper—Lady Racket, Mies 
Kenneth. 
After which will be revived, the Grand Romantic, Melo- 


Drama 0} 
THE FORTY THIEVES; 

OR, THE COBBLER OF BAGDAD: 
With appropriate Scenery, Machinery, Dresses, and 
Decorations, 

Musrtapna, the Cobbler, with a Song, Mr. BASS. 
Morgiana, with Songs, Miss Cramer. 





ashes of bones, are alike in this respect ; they will continue 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Bass, No. 73, London-road, and of 


Mr. Parker, at the Box -office, where places may be secured. 
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_ i M®*: J. HATTON respectfully begs to inform the 
4 } J Ladies and Gentlemen of Liverpool and fits vicinity, 
that she continues to supply the best QUADRILLE and 
| DANCE PLAYERS, with a new Selection of favourite French 
; Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c., and humbly solicits a continuance 
of the public patronage, in support of her young Family, 

which it will ever be her study to merit. 
j On SALE, an excellent FINGER ORGA 
} small Church or Chapel. Music neatly copi 
15, Concert-str cet, Bold-street. 


N, suitable fora 
ed. . 





} 
if R. WEBBE respectfully desires Music Publishers 
f ST in the Country, and bis Friends generally, to forward 
their orders for his “IMPROVED PSALMODY,” to Messrs. 


CuxMentTs and Co. Cheapside, London, the Work being now 
The general estimation in 


y transferred into their hands. 
i which this Work is held fur superioriiy of Sclection and 
Ada»tation, makes it unnecessary to comment here on its 


merits. His Mass for Catholic Service; his favourite Quar- 
tit “ Lavpati Purnt Anturgm, “ Holy! Holy! Holy!” the 
Words by Wm. Roscoe, Esq. and “ Lorp’s Prayer,” &c. to 
be had of the same Publishers, and of the Author, No. 49, 
Woburn-place, Russeil-square, London. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur- 
; oKnon-DeNnTIST, 25, Bold-street, warranted toremain per 
foctly secure and comfortable in the snanth, Caourerens. 
twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjoining 
. _ Teeth, and yet so effectuallysectired, that the most powerful 
* motionsof the jaws, ineating,cannotdisplaceor injurethem, 
fixed without pain,and adapted with such accuracy tothe re 
; maining Teeth, that not the least differencecan be felt, nei- 
; ther can the minutest observer distinguish them. These 
Teeth can, with ease, be taken out, cleaned, and replaced 
with grent safety by the wearer. 

25, Bold-street. 
Sust published, price 128. by R. ACKERMANN, Strand, and to 

5 be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 
TNNHE FORGET ME NOT, a Present for Christmas 
and the New Vear 1825, containing about Four Hun- 
dred Pages of Letter-press and Thirteen Engravings; with 
Literary Contributions from Montgomery, Burton, Wiffen, 
ce'e, Dowrine, Cobbold, the Authors of the Improvisotrice 
nd of Doblado's Letters, and other popular Writers. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of the numerous disappointments ex pe- 














& vole. 21s. 


< 





rienced last year after the Work was out of print, an early 
application is recommended. 
4 
very considerable, merit. It isa fit and elegant Present, and 
will delight the receiver, while it does credit to the donor.”— 
“The literary department is agieeably diversified. 
ef the poetical articles are of great merit: the same praise 
“Great pains have manifestly been taken to make this 
elegant work an acceptable remembraucer of the giver. It is 
ings, each in appropriate taste, as they are all of them more 
or less expressive of those softer emotions connected with 
NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
] AMESKES; an Egyptian Tale. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 
CASTLE BAY NARD; or, the Days of John. An Historical 
. Romance. Post vo, 8s. 
° The OUTCASTS. A Romance. From the German of the 
Raroness DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 
Nature.” 2d Edition. 3 vols. 12mo, 218, 
The FAVORITE of NATURE. Sd Edition. 
STANMORE; or, the Mouk and the Merchant's Widow. 
ANovel. By SOPHIA REEVE. In 3 vols, 12mo, 18s. ‘. 
vols. 1 ss. 
In the Press, 
NUSBAND-HUNTING ; a Tale of Fashionable Life. 3.vols. 
Metropolis. 3 vols. a 
The HIGHEST CASTLE and the LOWEST CAVE. By the 
ais. 
Printed for Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London ; 
and sold by u!! Booksellers. 
[ECEMBER TALES. Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
boards. 
ALICE ALLAN: The COUNTRY TOWN; anf, other 
LEs. ‘ 
TALGHWANS and BY-WAYS; or Tales of the Road-side, 
picked up in the French Provinces. By a WALKING GEN- 
LIFE of x» BOY, 2 vols. 12mo0, 14s, boards. 
bp LUCUBRATIONS of HUMPHREY RAY ELIN, Esq 


There are about Fifty Articles, several of great, some of 
Lalerary Ga-clle. 
rary iy 
may be awarded to the ariicles in prose, Literary Chronicle, 
ornamented with a number of exquisitely finished engrav- 
the prayer of ‘ Forget Me Not.’"-—Brilish Press. 
®W GILMOUR; orthe Last Lockinge. A Novel. 3vols. 21s. 
FREDERICK MORLAND. 2 vols. 121.0, 148. 
TRIALS: a Tale. By the Auchor of “The Favorite of 
OSMOND. 2d Edition. J vols. 21s. 
The SPY; a Tale of the Neutral Ground. 3d Edition. 
The WRITER'S CLERK; or, the Humours of the Scottish 
Author of “ The Scrinium.” 3 ve 
POPULAR AND INTERESTING TALES, FOR WINTER 
WENINGS. 
By ALEXANDER WILSON, Post 4vo, 
LEMAN. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 5vo. 14s. 
Yate Major in the #*¢ Regiment of Infantry. 2d Edition. 


Poat Hyvo. Bs. ’ 
OUR VILLAGE; or Sketches of Rural Character and Sce- 
perv. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL: from the German of LA MOTTE 
FOUQUE With Plates, by George Cruikshank. Second 
Foolscap Svo. 6s, 6d. boards, 


ition. 
ATES of OLD. Mr, JEFFERSON, of GRAY'S INN, col- | 


2 vels. 


lected by Young Mr. JEFFERSON, of Lyon's Inn. 
Pine. Lox. 


4. SCENES and THOUGHTS. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 
IN TER PRESS. 
By H. D. CONWAY. Post 8vo. 
By CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq. 
By GEORGE SOANE, Esq. 


4 TALES of ARDENNES. 
@OMIC TALES, in Verse. 
‘TALES from the GERMAN. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; 
and ovid by al Booksellers. 


Pees. WORKS, 
Recently published by Geo B. Whittaker, Ave Mrria-lane, 


Lond id sold by all Booksellers. 
| GECRET MEMOIRS of the COURT of Li 





COURT of LOUIS XIV. 
| and of the REGENCY, extracted from the German Cor- 
| respondence of the Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Re- 
\gent. Preceded by a Notice of this Princess, and accom- 
panied with Notes. 8vo, 14s. 

VENICE under the YOKE of FRANCE and of AUSTRIA: 
with Memuirs of the Courts, Governments, and Feople of 
ITALY; presenting a faithful Piciure of her present condi- 
tion, and including orfginal Anecdotes of the Buonaparte 
Family. Bya LADY of RANK. Written during a Twenty 
Years’ Residence in that interesting Country; and now 
published for the Information of Englishmen in general, 
and of ‘Travellers in particular. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

The WONDERS of ELORA; or the Narrative of a Journey 
to the Temples and Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain 
of Granite, and extending upwards of a Mile and a Quarter, 
at Elora, in the East Indies. With some general Observa- 
tions on the People and Country. By JOHN B. SEELY, 
Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, &c. Svo, with 
several Plates, 16s. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of Mrs. FRANCES 
SHERIDAN, Mother of the late Right Hon. R.B. Sheridan. By 
her Grand-daughier ALICIA LEFANU. 8vo, with Portrait, 


12s, 

MEMOIRS of PHILIP de COMINES, containing the His- 
tory of Louis XI. and Charles VIII. of France, &e. &¢e. in- 
cluding, also, the “ Svandalous Chronicle.” Printed uniform 
with ** Quentin Durward,” being the Work on which that 
Novel is founded. 2 thick vols. post Svo, 21s. 

The GREEK REVOLUTION, its Origin and Progress, to- 
gether with sume Remarks on the Religion, National Cha- 
racter, &c.in Greece. By Enwanp Biaoviere, Esq. Author 
of ‘An Historical Review of the Spanish Revolution,” &c. 


&c. B8vo. 12s. 
The LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of CARDINAL WOL- 
SEY. By Joun Gaur, Esq. Jd Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


pards. 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH SETTLE- 
MENTS in AUSTRALASIA; including the Colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. Withan Enumeration 
of the Advantages which they offer to Emigrants, as well 
with reference to each other as to the United States of Ame- 
ricw and the Canadas; and Directions and Advice to Emi- 
grants. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a Native of New South 
Wales. 3d Edition, considerably enlarged, with New Maps, 
&e. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. boards. 

‘ 7 the Press, The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE CHARTS 
‘or 1825. 





Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
CRITIQUE ON MR. FERNANDEZ’S **SYNOPTIC 


TABLE OF THE SPANISH GRAMMAR.” 
(Continued. ) 


NO. II. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—In my first critique I pointed out afewerrors in the 
sections, or divisions, of the table; and, before I proceed 
to analyse others, I would wish to offer another remark 
or two on the first section. The denomination given by 
the author to the last consonant = is ** ieadah ;” Ray- 
mondo del Pueyo, in his grammar (1792) calls this letter 
** zeta,” observing that the pronunciation of the = is like 
our th in thin; the Reverend Zelipe Fernandez, in his 
grammar (1808) denominates it ** ‘hatar ;” and M‘Henry, 
in his grammar (1819) has styled it ** thata,” marking 
the first a pronounced slender, as 2n acre, and the last 
open, as inart, This is the true pronunciation, which 
the above ** theadak’’ by no means resembles. In the 
table it is stated that whoever pronounces the letters 
* correctly will read easily any Spanish book, without 
any more study.” To this bread assertion, or proposition, 
I can by no means assent: much more study is necessary 
to read Spanish correctly ; for the knowledge of the mere 
names of the vowels and consonants will not direct the 
learner on which syllable to place the accent ; and, without 
this essential part of pronunciation, reading is in no lan- 
| guage either casy or correct. As a proof of this, the 
author presents dificultics to the learner, which the for- 

mer neither explains nor assists to remove in the mind of 
| the latter; witness the jumble of ** the vowels which com- 
bine their sounds in the second section,” ia, iam, ian, iar, 
ie, io, ion, ua, uan, ue, uen ues ;” in some of these there 
is a combination of vowels, and in others a consonant is 
added, which is certainly perplexing, because opposite to 
each is shown a word containing these vowels combined with 
consonants. The concluding line of the section is still more 





| 


| ambiguous :—** The sound of the vowel is always long in 
| Spanish.” As the author uses the definite article, it may 


be asked which vowel ? because each of his words containg 
two or more; he cannot mean aii vowels, because there is no 
syllable without one, and it would be absurd to make every 
syllabledong. If he mean one of the two he combines in each 
word exemplified, he leaves the learner to guess which the 
emphasis should be placed on; but this he cannot mean, 
for in **diadéma” the accent is not on ia, nor on io in 
“*tércio,” nor on ua in **4gua,” but on the syllable of 
each word that I have marked with the acute accent.— 
What interpretation then is to be put on his rule contain- 
ing the definite expression * the vowel,” I leave it to this 
gentleman to define, who in his 6th section informs us 
that the prepositions of; from, and to, are * definite arti- 
cles in Spanish.” If a boy at school would deserve to be 
Jlogged for such an error in parsing, what is the quantum 
meruit of his learned lecturer? Some of the errors I have 
noticed, or may yet comment on, he may denominate by 
the gentle epithet of typographical; such as ** xe (csee)”’ ine 
stead of xi, and ‘che (tcho)” instead of cho; but when 
an author comes before the public, he should take great 
care to correct his proofs before the work goes to press, 
particularly in a Synoptic Table, which professes to re- 
move ** all difficulties,” else, instead of removing, he will 
only increase them. 
8. OF SUPERLATIVES. 

‘* The Superlatives are divided into three classes. Ex. 

Mas vale algo que nada: something is better than nothing. 











El es menos sabio que pedro: he is /ess wise than Peter. 4 ” 
Yo no no soy ax bueno como vmd: I am not so good as” whic! 
you. Soy fan alto como vmd: I am as tall as you. No i send 
menoz el, que yo: not less him than me.” pedro (Peter) | be of 
# proper name, is begun with a small letter. Yo nono Benge 
soy, &c. has one #o too many; and * not less Aim than y the p 
me is bad English: these, however, are but trifling errors, i goodn 
compared with the principal one. The author, in this y withd 
section, professes to exemplify the superlative, which he i - 
has done superlatively ; for what he demonstrates as gue ; oo 
perlatives are all comparatives! For his superexcellent ~ °° d 
illustrations, he certainly deserves the application of some | he ge 
of his interjections; I leave it to the public to select, | %e™ ® 
** Ha! bien echo” (should be hecho) ** Ah! well done!” attack 
“ Bien, bien! bien!” “Good, good!” or “ Quita allat  Vatedt 
Get away!” * Quitate! Go away!” * Aydemi! Dear | tobee 
me!” ** Caspita! Confusion !” 2 mentio 
9. PRONOUNS. é - ot 
** Declination of the Pronouns.” 3 anticipi 
** Yo, I, in all the other cases is mi,me. Here is an | 4 that Iv 
error, because the accusative is me, me, and not mi. Thig and He 
accusative me is conjunctive, but under the conjunctives Hen 
the author has‘mi, me, which is incorrect; mi follows _ quotatic 
prepositions, as de mi, of or 'from me, por mi, byme,a _ tion: b 
m:, to me, &c. but me precedes or follows verbs, aselme _educatia 
dar, he will give me; concedeme el favor, grant me the _ requires 
favor. The author treats the other personal pronouns in | _ vulgarly 
the same way, omitting the accusative, wlien he says that 4 thing of 
the other cases are like ¢é, thee, el, him, ella, her, now longs to 
sofros, we, vosotros, you, ellas, them; the accusatives ! pondent 
of these, however, he shows belowsas conjunctives, _perfectio 
but does not explain that they are accugatives of the pre-e many thi 
ceding nominatives, in several of which he commits er. proper di 
rors; for although he has J, we, and you correct, he has his part | 
tu, thee, instead of thou; el, him, instead of he ; ella, her, sary that 
instead of she ; ellos and ellas, them, instead of they. Such will hold 


are the illustrations of his nominatives of the personal 
pronouns. 


| who, unf 
- it, whilst 
greater it 
vantage o 
manner; 
inhabitant 
to avail th 
it without 
have a mu 
than that c 






THE CONJUNCTIVES 

are also erroneous’; for as there are accusatives, as I have 
shown, he has mi instead of me, me: thee, you, him, and 
them are correct, but he has nos, we, instead of us; and 
le, la, se, the, instead of her; and les, las, se, they, instead 
them. He also wholly| omits the illustration of the Eng- 
lish neuter pronoun, if, which he should have explained 
is rendered in Spanish by the masculine or feminine pro- 








noun according to the gender of the noun to which it re. i* I admire 
fers; all nouns in Spanish being of one or the other og self and | 
a Anti- Barb; 
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ag those’ genders. This is one of the difficulties to an Eng- | judge, with regard to the value of the support, which your | October, I ought to have given the passage from Piron 
0 lishman in learning Spanish; and although he professes ; publications have hitherto derived from the respective | which I had mentioned; but I neither had then the 


y to solve * all the difficulties of the Spanish language,” he 
m j passes by the subject sub silentio. 

‘sREFLECTED AND RECIPROCAL.” 
“4 In exemplifying these pronouns the author exhibits 
+ Le escribo, I write to him ; ¢edigo, I tell you’? (should 











al be thee.) Any one that reflects a moment will at once 
“4 decide that neither him, you (or thee) are reflective pro- 
“d nouns, or, as this author styles them, ‘‘ reflected.” I 
“4 should really recommend a little reflection to him before 
" he publishes a second edition of this rare specimen of 
“ grammatical accuracy.—Of the 
be ** RELATIVE PRONOUNS,” 
a which he states ** are as follows: of the, of it, of them, 
od of this, of these, of that, of those, of her.” I should re- 
°Y late to any body (himself included) that neither of them is 
“4 a ‘relative pronoun :” the first is the dcfinite article ; the 
wd second a neuter ; the third and last are personal; and the 
- + rest demonstrative pronouns. For the present, I'shall re- 
Ss» = —_Jate nothing further, than that I remain his, your readers, 
a and your OBSERVATOR. 
ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

q — 
: | TO THE EDITOR. 
B> ‘ S1r,—I beg leave to transmit a reply to Mr. F. Z. 
vad 4 which, in compliance with that gentleman's request, I 
88 = send under another signature; should you, nevertheless, 
No ob of opinion that the public have had enough of our 





2 


arguments, I shall take no offence at the suppression of 


no the present letter, provided you will but just have the 
ong goodness to state, that I am not driven to the necessity of 
na withdrawing by my incapability to proceed. 

a My antagonist’ declares that he has nothing fresh to 
he advance, and I believe him: I believe him also when he 
ad says that he does not like protracted discussions, and that 
- he gets tired when his adversary will not yicld: I have 
“ seen a specimen of that in his former contest. He had 


attacked Z. without provocation, and deliberately aggra- 
vated the offence, by saying that his remarks were intended 
to be even more severe than you had thought proper to 
mention; but when he found that his dear coz. was ca- 
pable of resistance, he allowed him to remain master of 
the ficld, and turned round upon me, no doubt in the full 
anticipation of disabling me at once, and never expecting 
that I would dare'to face a man who could quote Pliny 


” 
at 


Sesto. Se are Seat Seen ame Meee ty oy Meme ea 


his and Horace. : 
es .~-—«wHe now repeats his assertion, that ignorance of Latin 
ws -— qlotations argues a want of moderate and liberal educa- 
4 tion; but he does not prove the truth of his maxim. An 
me | education, which enables a man to know what his duty 
he requires from him, is not only synonymous with what is 


in | vulgarly called a liberal one; it is far superior to any 





parties. 

The comparison between quotations and the drinking 
of health is a most unfortunate one: because the former 
were, indeed, once useful, and even necessary ; whereas 
the latter custom was never necessary at all, and is not of 
the slightest use to any body; for many people ruin their 
own health by drinking for the imaginary benefit of others. 
I do not object to the practice myself, in as far as it may 
promote good fellowship, or produce a good speech: but 
it would scarcely require quite so much courage as your 
correspondent seems to suppose, to declare even that old 
habit to be at least not very elegant; and if Y. Z. has 
ever been at the west end, he must surely be aware, that 
it has long been much more honoured there in the breach 
than in the observance. 

The gentleman is further pleased to say, that he feels 
himself compelled to thank me for my politeness; but he 
is not as good as his word: for, instead of making any 
returns for my sympathy and my tender warnings, he at- 
tempts to injure my interest with the sex, by representing 
me as plundering and officious. Fortunately, however, 
he no more establishes the correctness of this insinuation, 
than that of any other he had before advanced. I have 
every possible respect for Milton; and his description of 
the accomplished Mrs. Adam is, unquestionably, very fine: 
but I had not been speaking of Paradise and of imaginary 
ladies, but of real ones; who will certainly deliver their 
opinions on subjects with which they are acquainted. 
Their doing so is not only quite consistent with delicacy 
and good breeding, but it is even desirable; and Y. Z. 
does not pay them a very high compliment, by supposing 
that they are unable to observe a proper medium between 
forwardness and unseasonable reserve. The biue-stocking 
crime consists in the affectation of learning, and not in the 
actual possession of it: a well-informed lady not only may 
join in the conversation, but she ovght to do so, when she 
is in suitable company ; for there is quite as much aftecta- 
tion in the unnecessary concealment of her learning, as 
there would be in an ostentatious display of it; and I do 
not think that it would increase my respect for a female 
acquaintance, if I were to discover that she suffered me to 
deliver my opinions, without making herself any remarks 
in my presence, although she was able to communicate 
good ideas in my absence. 

It is perfectly true, that few men can express themselves 
with the energy of Doctor Johnson, but it is also true, 
that few men are obliged to write ; and so long as people 
tind that they are not competent to the task, they may let 
it alone. ‘There are no untranslatable passages: there 
‘may be some which appear so at first sight; but when a 
‘man pretends to feel what they mean, he must also be able 
to express it; or else he is not fit to exhibit himself as an 
author. 

I am very glad that your correspondent has thought fit 
to add a postscript to his letter: because it affords me an 
opportunity of refuting an argument, which he seems to 
think very grand; but which, instead of convincing me, 
makes me more averse than ever to quotations. The 
authority of a great name is the very worst kind of sup- 
port for a reasoning individual; because even the greatest 





man is liable to many errors, and he may have been mis- 
taken, with regard to the very thing which we are examin- 
ing. An idea must be very foolish, indeed, if it has not, at 
some time or other, been advanced by a man of talents and 
integrity, whose example may have been praise-worthy in 
almost every instance, except just that under consideration. 
Nothing can be more fatal than the habit of pinning our 
faith upon that of other people; and this is the very way 
in which so many scholastic errors are handed down from 
one generation to the other. It is always much easier to 
find authorities than to reflect: but if a cause cannot be 
supported on its own ground, it does not deserve our 
assistance. 





at { thing of the kind. Very few people know all that be- 
On longs to their duty, and such a draper, as your corres- 
yes : pondent represents, is very far from being a model of 
eS, i perfection in his line. He ought to be acquainted with 
ree ._—smany things besides those indispensibly requisite for the 
r- proper discharge of his business, if he wishes to perform 
as his part well in this world; but itis by no means neces- 
or, © sary that he should learn Latin. The same observation 
ch | will hold good with respect to a great many other people, 
al | who, unfortunately, bestow much time and labour upon 
it, whilst they neglect matters which are of infinitely 
greater importance. The Greeks had an immense ad- 
ve vantage over us, by not frittering their time away in this 
nd manner; and if the South Americans, or even the black 
nd | inhabitants of St. Domingo, should have the good sense 
ad | toavail themselves of European civilization, and to adopt 
g- it without its incumbrances, their posterity would likewise 
ed have a much better chance of making“rapid improvement 
ro | — than thatof the old states. F 
ree | | admire the confidence with which ¥. Z. places him- 
of self and his Aonourable minority above the majority of 


i % Anti-Barbarus and co: but you are; of course, the best 


j 








original before me, nor have I got it now, and from me- 
mory alone I cannot well do justice to the poet: but I 
have already stated where the lines may be found, and I 
will now further add, that they occur in the soliloquy of 
the Metromane, when he curses our ancestors for having 
said so many good things betore him, and resolves to re- 
venge himself on posterity, by completely forestalling tue 
ture poets in whatever they could possibly produce. 
Yours, &c. ANTI-SUTOR. 
Liverpool, Nov. 23, 1824. 








LEARNED QUOTATIONS. 
<=> 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I promised, lately, that I would not trouble you 
any more on the subject of Learned Quotations, nor am I 
now going to break my promise. I merely notice in the 
present, the flourishing retreat of Adti-barbarus, jun. 
when he tells us, it is ** positively for the last time this 
season.” Your correspondent, however, yiclts up the 
contest, and leaves his antagonist master of the field, when 
he retires without seeing the threatened reply of his first 
opponent; for although Anti-barbarus, jun.’s letter was 
published Nov. 30, it was written Nov. 16, and mine not 
printed till Nov. 23. If he will consult that note of mine, 
he will perceive the sheer absurdity of some of his grand 
positions; but, in the mean time, as I cannot invite him 
to a rump and dozen, I beg to inform the gentleman of 
my readiness to meet him on the open and fair arena of 
your paper, whenever he shall think proper to attack any 
favourite position. I hope, however, when the gentleman 
reais Latin again, he will endeavour to refine his thoughts 
and perceptions; and when he reads a poetical quotation 
or thought, to think like a poct. When I noticed the 
pains which your correspondent took in his last paper to 
go out of his way, in order to manufacture a little low hu- 
mour on the abstract word ** sfercus ;” I was glad that he 
had anticipated my wish of shortening his name, though 
I was grieved that he should do it by cutting off the Anti. 

I am, yours, &c. Y. Z. 

Nov. 80, 1824. 





(SEB A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 





GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your last Ha/cidoscope I observed an answer 
to the question, whether in the proposition ** The quarrels 
of lovers are (is) the renewing of love,” the copula should 
be in the singular or plural number. The writer of that 
answer decides, that to use ‘*are’’ is most grammatical, 
and gives as his reason, that ** quarrels” being the nomi- 
native and plural, the verb must agree with it in number ; 
but he does not seem to have observed that not ** quarrels,”” 
but the ‘* quarrels of lovers,” is the subject, and alse 
that, as the substantive verb ** ¢o dc” takes the same case 
after as before it, the predicate, ‘+ the renewing of love,” 
is likewise in the nominative case. ‘These two nomina- 





tives, therefore, being placed in opposition, we must, I 
think, in determining the number of the copula, be 
guided by the idea formed from them taken together ; 
this idea then, in my opinion, is single, and if so the con- 
necting verb must be in the singular number. My reason 
for so thinking is, that ** the quarrels of lovers” is, as it 
were, a complex collective, tiie number of which does not 
depend on the termination of the composing words, but 
on the idea conveyed as modified by the predicate. By 
presenting the :entence under two forms the above reason- 
ing may be made clearer. ** I'he quarrels of lovers is the 
renewing of love.” ** The quarrels ef lovers are the re- 
newings of love.” In the first we may ask—Whiat is the 





Y. Z. is right in saying that, in my letter of the 19th 


renewing of love? and answer, ** ‘I'he quarrels of lovers’’ 
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—The quarrels of lovers is the renewing of love. In the 
second—W hat are the renewings of love? ** The quarrels 
of lovers"—The quarrels of lovers are the renewings of 
love. Observe, this reason is only applicable in cases 
where the copula takes the same case after as before. 
September 17, 1824. M. 


— Werregpordence. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

















— 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Your correspondent W. in his letter of the 23d 
instant, speaking of the facility which the law affords 
to vagrant strangers, in obtaining a settlement in this 
parish, refers to the act of the 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 12, 
by which the renting, for a ycar, of a tenement of the 
annua! value of £10, confers a settlement, and then states 
that it has since been decided that it is not necessary the 
renting should be for a year ; but, that, if a tenement of 
that yearly value be taken for two months, or forty days 
oaly, it will be sufficient to give a settlement; and, in 
support of this doctrine, he quotes Burr. S. C. 474, and he 
then reasons on the mischievous consequences resulting 
frem it. That there is such an act in our statute books, 
and such a decision as that quoted, I grant to W.; but I 
beg to call his attention and that of your readers in gene- 
ral to an act which was passed so lately as the 2d of July, 
1819, by which it is provided in these words—‘* That from 
and after the passing of this act, no person shall acquire 
a settlement in any parish or township, maintaining its 
ewn poor, in England, by or by reason of his or her 
dwelling for forty days in any tenement rented by such 
person, unless such tenement shall consist of a house or 
building within such parish or township, being a separate 
and distinct dwelling-house or building, or of land within 
such parish or township, or of both, bond fide n1RED by 
euch person at and for the sum of £10 a year at the least, 
for the term of one whole year ; nor unless such house or 
building sha‘! be Acld, and such land occupied, and the 
vent for the same actually paid for the term of one whole 
year at the least, by the person hiring the same.” This 
act is unzepealed, and is, therefore, at variance with the 
law of settlement as laid down by your correspondent. 
When I assure you, that, individually, I feel obliged to 
W.. for his letter, and that IT duly appreciate the motives 
by which he was actuated in giving publicity to his sen- 
timents on this subject, I am led to think he will not be 
offended (although he may be one professing the law) at 
guy bringing before his eye, thus publicly, the recent and 
very important alteration in our statute law, by which 
neither strangers, nor vagrants of any other description, 
ean now 60 easily establish themselves among us as legally 
scttled inhabitants as heretofore. 

Liverpool, November 24, 1824. E. 





£0 THE EDITOR. 

Si1n,—The following precious morceau is copied from 
an advertisement in af Manchester Gazette, which, J 
think, deserves immortality; I have, therefore, sent it 
you for insertion in your Kaleidoscope, and remain yours, 
truly, JOSEPHUS. 

Preston, October 21, 1824 

** Liver ! thou mayest continue to rejoice at the 
suceess and the rapidity with which the new discoveries in 
medicine are running through the world! Nothing but 
fate can prevent thy rheumatic pills from becoming the 
eommon physic of every one clothed with human nature, 
standing in necd of physic! Thou, Liverpool! hast left 
behind thee the good, the better, and holdest fast to the 
best! Thou hast left the copper and silver, and holdest 
fast to the gold! Thou hast abandoned the horse, and 
water, and stickest to the steam! So the oil and candles, 
and stickest to the gas-light !!!__ So, chiefly thy rheumatic 
pills alone have given many hundred published proofs, that 
all the above comparisons are true! And thou, Man- 


ebester! hast confirmed the above, by ninety published 


— besides 1,800 unpublished, which were all 
neurable to the ordinary medicines, and patent m 


too!” 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











A TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 


—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. J 

Sin,—A few weeks ago, you inserted a letter, signed 
Amosmus, treating of obculcation and other unintelligibles, 
which, however, you seemed to suppose might mean 
something. I now hand you the copy of a genuine docu- 
ment, a petition lately presented to the Commissioners of 
Watch, from a person under prosecution on the charge of 
assaulting a watchman. The meaning in this case is pretty 
obvious, but the Zanguage, you will admit, is little less 
sublime than that of your queer correspondent.—Yours, 
&e. STYLE. 

erecta 
THE HUMBLE PETITION OF PETER M‘DONOUGH TO 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF WATCH, SCAVENGERS, 
I, Peter MDonough, a poor, indigent, miserable, depl 

. *Donough, a poor, indigent, miserable, deplo- 
rable, lamentable, needy, Ramee tenia, saae. 
nate, misfortunate, student and scholar, follower and dis- 
ciple, friend, lover, and admirer, of the Tuneful Nine and 
eliconion choir, do invoke, obsecrate, beg, pray, and be- 
seech, of your worships, and lordships, majestical powers, 
grandeurs, highness, mightiness, dignities, andexcellencies, 
to commisserate, take pity, and compassion, and bemoan ; 
and, touched with the state and condition of me, Peter 
M‘Donough, who is extracted, derived, and sprung, and 
come from the most mighty, most wise, most witty, most 
splendid, most renowned, most warlike, most courageous 
race, stock, lineage, pedigree, genealogy, and generation, 
to the princely, regal, royal, martial, warlike, and grand 
M‘Donough’s, of the county Dublin, who now, and then, 
and there, and at that time, held, kept, possessed, and en- 
joyed, a plentiful, bountiful, copious, hospitable, open 
house, dwelling, habitation, and abode, for all sorts and 
sizes of people, young or old, poor or rich, man or woman, 
entle or simple, proper or common, generous or rascal, 
that comes east, west, north, er south, for many ard seve- 
ral years and months, and wasruler, rector, governor, and 
rotector, used to wear broad cloth, ruffles, and a silver- 
ilted sword, and a three-legged wig: out of said place 
my father was, with the strongest compulsion, expulsion, 
thrust out, turned out, forced out, and obliged to go out ; 
and now said place is for ever alienated, transferred, re- 
moved, and made over from him, and our benefits, emo- 
luments, into the hands, lands, tenor, and possession of a 
William Farley, magistrate, and one of bis Majesty’s sub- 
jects of the peace for said county. May it please your 
Lordships to acquit and wget your humble petitioner, 
for the assault of the street watchman, which took place in 
the neighbourhood of Vauxhall-road, on the 29th of Au- 
gust last, and for which said assault your petitioner was 
and is most wrongfully accused; and, to prove the same, 
call Richard Price, a young man that I sleep with, and 
who was not at leisure to come on last Tuesday. Your 

petititioner and he will be in court. : 

Your petitioner will for ever wish protection and satis- 
faction to the well-disposed, donors, givers, or bestowers, 
in contribulation, now, and then, and there, and for ever 
more, truly demonstrated to be true to myself. 

PETER M‘DONOUGH, Labourer. 


| ccseeecuni se eee seated 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As your interesting columns are ever open to any 
thing tending to improvement, I am induced to make in- 
quiry of your numerous readers and correspondents respect- 
ing the best method of preparing oil. What I am anxious 
to be informed upon is, in what manner crude oil should 
be treated, in order to render it the most free of any qua- 
lity which would be, in the smallest degree, detrimental to 
watch-work, or any other minute machinery. 

Yours, &c. R. 





Newry, Oct. 7, 1824 











THEATRE. 
Mr. Hooper, whose benefit is announced for this even- 
ing (Monday) is entitled to our hearty commendation. 
e cordially unite in the favourable sentiments expressed 
by the Council of Ten, to whose letter, as well as to Mr. 
ooper’s advertisement, we have great pleasure in refer- 
ring our readers. 
fr. Goore, scene-painter, is a candidate for the public 
favour on Wednesday evening, when he will pr uce a 
new splendid melo dtame, called the Revolt of the Greeks 
The story is connected with the present interestin ourugele 
in Greece, and 1s well-adapted to the display of the best 














scenery in the theatre. We perceive, from the box-! 

that our worthy Mayor has taken places for the per ng 
This is no slight indication of the encouragement which 
may be —_— by Mr. G. who is a native artist, and a 
~_— s the ry er adv. 

7. Bass makes his appeal to public patronage on 
Monday next, and we cmmust doub, that bis sateen 
and respectable friends will evince their appreciation of his 
professional services by their powerful support.—sSce adv. 











Co Correspondents. 


Tue Lrver.—Several correspondents having lately addressed 
to us letters rather of a local nature, which they have per. 
mitted us to insert either in the Kaleidoscope or the Livers 
we take this opportunity of informing them that their 
favours will most probably appear in the Liver. The 
Kaleidoscope has d the character we always antich 
pated. It has become a recognized and standard work, 
and has taken its statien in the Libraries of the general 
reader in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The letters to 
which we have alluded, relating only to ephemeral and local 
subjects, are not adapted for the columns of a permanent 
work; and although they might, for the moment, interest 
our town readers, they must be dull and unedifying to our 
country friends. We have therefore resolved, that all come 
munications of a mere local nature, addressed to the Ka 
leidoscope, shall be transferred to the Liver ; which, although 
it is charged to the casual purchaser one penny, shal! in 
future be delivered Gratis, to all the purchasers of the 
Kaleidoscope, in Liverpool, to whom alone it can possess any 
interest. By this arrangement, our friends in the eountry 
will not have to pay for complaints of town nuisances, nar 
row streets, bad pavements, or suggestions for improve- 
ments in our slaughter-houses, or in our Watch, Lamp, and 
Scavenger department. 











THe LATE Mr. FaunTLEroy.—As the fate of this wretched 
man is one of those events which are eminently calculated 
to produce a salutary moral effect upon society, weshall, in 
the next Kaleidoscope, introduce a brief memoir of him, 
accompanied with a sketch, whieh is said to bear a very 
striking resemblance to the unfortunate original © 





GRAMMATICAL QuEeRY.—The insertion of M.'s short letter on 
this subject has been deferred from inadvertence, for which 
we owe the writer an apology. 





Po.iricaL Economy.—We feel obliged to 7. D. G. for the offer 
of the notes, &c. took of Mr. M‘Culloch’s lecture on Foreign 
Commerce. If we find, as we expect, that it does not occa- 
sionally trench upon that species of political animadversion 
from which we are pledged to abstain, we shall have great 
pleasure in giving theabridgment a place in the Kaleidoscope. 

















The Essay of Addison, already noticed, shall, probably, be |” 


inserted, together with W. D. G.'s report. 


GyMNASIA.—We are obliged to defcr (%.’s deseription of the 
feat with the chair, because the engraving was not fur- 
nished in time. 


Tae Late Mr. MATURIN.—G. and Dr. Timothy Twist protest 
against the illiberal notice of the late Mr. Maturin, which 
we last week transcribed from an Irish journal. Upon a 








re-perusal we concur in the protest; and shall, next week, | 
give the letter of our correspondent, hoping that we may © 





be fortunate enough to meet with some biographical sketch | 


more worthy of the original 





Tur Rev. Mr. Puivip’s ADDRESS TO THE LiveRPOOL Nonts © 


Britons’ Sociery.—In our next we shall lay before ous 


readers the Address of Mr. Philip, in behalf of the Galle | 


Schools in the Highlands, delivered on St. Andrew’s day, in 
Newington Chapel. : 


EvLen.—We shall be obliged if Quid will state the source from 
which the memoir he has so obligingly transmitted us of 
this celebrated ‘mathematician is derived. If it be taken 
from any of our biographical dictionaries, it will be propes 





for us to state that fact. The parody accompanying the bio | 


graphical sketch shall have an early place. 


Some communications promised last week have been 
sarily deferred until our next. " 








O. R.’s verses, with a few alterations, shall appear. They até, 7 


perhaps, rather too much spun out for the subject. 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by ~ 


E. Smitu & Co. 75, Lord-strect, Liverpool. 
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